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This report of teacher supply and demand in Florida 
looks at measures of teacher shortages during the 1984-85 school 
year, compares the projected supply of teachers by subject field with 
the niimbers needed during 1986-87, and then projects the demand for 
teachers through the end of the century* As seen in prior years, some 
fields showed a much higher percentage of positions not filled by 
certified personnel than others* Mathematics, science^ foreign 
languages, and education for the emotionally handicapped had even 
higher percentages of teachers hired out-of-^f ield during fall 1984 
than the prior year. The long-range picture continues to indicate the 
likelihood that an impending serious teacher shortage will be one of 
the most important educational issues Florida will face over the next 
15 years. The report estimates that during 1987-88 the state will 
need more than 8^000 additional teachers if out-of-field teachers are 
not included in the calculation^ and about 12^000 teachers if they 
are* The most important factor in teacher supply and demand in 
Florida during the years beyond 1986 is the shift in the age 
distriHition of the population. (JD) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMIARY 



This report of teacher supply and demand in Florida looKe at 
measures of teaeher shortages during the 1984-85 school yeir, 
coinpares the projected supply of teachsrs by subject field 
with the numbers needed during 19a6-'8 7, and then projects the 
demand for teachers through the end of the century* 



Current Teacher Supply and Demand 

Three data sources are available which help to gauge the 
demand for new teachers i the fall vacancy survey by subject 
fields teacher terminations, and the number of teachers 
currently teach j out of field. 

Teacher vacanoi;.a at the beginning of the 19a4--e5 school year 
represented 9 . 1 percent of the total nuitdser of teachers in 
Florida classrooms, or a 26 percent increase in the number of 
vacancies from fall 1983. This increase was due not only to 
larger enrollments at the kindergarten and first grade level, 
but to iidditional teachers hired to staff the longer school 
day. For the most part the number of applicants expanded to 
fill the additional number of vacancies so that by October 1 
some 18 percent of these vacancies had been filled by 
teachers certified in the appropriate fields, while 8.5 
percent had been filled by teachers not in the appropriate 
fields, and 6 percent remained unfilled or were filled by 
temporary substitutes. Twenty percent of these newly hired 
teachers had taught in another Florida school district the 
prior year. 

hm seen in prior years, some fields showed a much higher 
percentage of positions not filled by certified personnel 
than others. indeed, mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, and education for the emotionally handicapped (all 
designated as critical teaching fields by the State Board of 
Education for each of the last three years) had even higher 
percentages of teachers hired out of field during fall 1984 
than the prior year. 

Vacancy information by district is included in this year's 
report* Districts range widely in the percentage of 
positions vacant and in the percentage of teachers hired out 
of field. Six districts had more than a fifth of their 
teaching positions vacant in fall 1984 and eight districts 
faced severe enough teacher shortages that by October 1 at 
least one fourth of their vacant positions were still 
unfilled, or had been filled by a teacher not certified in 
the appropriate field. 

During 1983-84, the most recent data year, 1.5 percent of 
Florida's teachers retired. In aotual numbers this 
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r a decreaBa from the year before from 1/334 to 
,k^4 ^ "ing the sama year 4,156 teachers rssigned for 
' ' ~ mal r^.asons, an incrsass ever tha 3^589 such 

cJ e tha prior yaar. This Incrsaaa may be ralatad to 
\ A. irr^ lo othar school distriots staiming from tha sharp 
i.ii^r : n tha numbar of vacant positions in fall 1984* 

t from the Department's Course Data File for fall 
^""^ .catas that 4*5 percent of tha full^tima-a^ivalent 
. h?arr in tha state ware teaching out of field. This 
mpa- s with a reported 4,1 percant the prior fall. Since 
a r .Qt-laval figures on out-of-fiald teachers are still 
_ verified, these percentages must be regarded as 
;:ni ative, 

eschar supply in this report is measured by the number of 
cucaduates of Florida teacher education programs, tha numbar 
s f candidates passing the teacher certification examination 
and the number of new teachers certified. As in prior years ^ 
tha most conclusive statement that can ba made about teacher 
supply in Florida is that a large proportion of new teachers 
come from out of state. Over half of the teacher candidates 
taking the teacher certification sKamination are from out of 
state ^ and about 64 percent of the new cartificates are 
issued to applicants from out of state. 

Information taken from a survey of teacher education programs 
during all 1984 showed that 7 percent (232) more students 
graduated from teacher education programs during 1983-84 than 
were projeeted. However, there were fewer graduates than 
projected in the critical teacher areas of mathematics^ 
science^ emotionally handicapped^ English^ and foreign 
languages. The survey projects a decr^aasa in the total 
number of graduates for 1984-85 and increases for 1985-86 and 
1966-87^ Proportionally greater increases are projected for 
the fields with critical shortages^ but such increases have 
frequently not bean realized when projected in the past. 



Future Supply and Demand 

Looking ahead to 1986-87^ the report makes projections of 
both the number of teachers needed and teacher supply. 
Demand takes into account teacher terminations, the numbar of 
teachers now teaching out of fields and the additional 
classes anticipated because of enrollment increases in grades 
K-3 and the implementation of new state high school 
graduation requirements. 

The report estimates that during 1986-87 the state will need 
more than 8,000 additional teachers if out-of-field teachers 
are not included in tha calculation^ and about 12,000 
teachers if they are. Teacher education programs expect 
about 3,500 graduates, with proportionally higher percentages 
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of these graduates in nonaritiaal fields than the proportion 
of vaaanaies in these same fields. 

As cited in prior reports, the most important factor in 
teacher supply and demand in Florida during the years beyond 
1986 is the shift in the age distribution of the population. 
State forecasts indicate that during the next few years the 
state can e^^ect overall enrollment increases of from 30,000 
to 50,000 *t yaar, representing a a to 3 percent annual 
increase. From 1985 to 1990 the niiflA^er of 22 to 29 year olds 
will remain about the same, but the 22 to 24 year olds in the 
group will decrease by about 11 percent* Beyond 1990 the 
si^e ©f the potential teacher pool will continue to decline, 
whilii enrollments in grades 7'-12, the grades already 
experiencing shortages in specific subject fields, will 
swells Conservative projections show grades 7-12 growing by 
20 percent from 1990 to 199S and by 17.5 percent from 1995 to 
2000, while the number of 22 to 29 year olds will decline hy 
6 percent and 4*5 percent during these same two five-year 
periods* 

Thus the long-range picture continues to indicate the 
likelihood that an impending serious teacher shortage will be 
one of the most important education issues which Floridians 
will face over the next fifteen years. 
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INTRODUCTIOM 



This is tha Department of Education 'e fourth annual report of 
tsachar supply and demand in Florida. During thesa last four 
yaars^ reports from national commissions and organiEatlonB^ 
news r^laaees from taachars' unions, numerQUS news articles 
and television specials, and regional statistical reports 
have gone a long way toward creating public awareness of 
teacher shortages* 

Such awareness can be helpful in influencing future trends if 
it reflects an accurate understanding of those trends, 
including a sense of timing. For instance, awareness is 
helpful if it results in a larger percentage of competent 
young adults being challenged to go into teaching. Awareness 
is not helpful if it leads to apathy, or if forecasts of 
future general shortages get translated into incorrect 
assumptions about the present. Warning the state about an 
impending crisis can cause the public to respond with, "So 
what else is new?" when the actual crisis gets closer. 

What can be said about teacher shortages in Florida at 
present? Several things. For one thing, the state does not 
yet face a general teaohar shortage, thanks to the fact that 
60 to 65 percent of the new teachers come from outside the 
state* second, Florida does have a shortage, but not in all 
teaching fields and not In all geographic areas. As has been 
pointed out in prior reports, shortages are greatest in 
mathematics, science, and exceptional eduoation fields, and 
in geographic areas which are the fastest growing. 

Host importantly, the state does face the prospect of a more 
ge^-s^ral shortage in the 1990 's, when the children born to 
par'^Jits of the post-World War II baby boom reach high school 
at the same tima that there are smaller numbers of young 
aduAns* This has been the consistent message of the three 
prior supply and demand reports. The projected demographic 
trends have not changed, nor has there been significant 
change in the number of graduates in teacher education. The 
impending crisis has not^ gone away. 

So what is new in this year's report? For one thing, 1984-85 
saw the beginning of projected sharp grade-level increases* 
Enrollmants in kindergarten jiimped by 14 percent over the 
year before. Although additional increases in kindergarten 
enrollments are projected over the next few years ^ the 14- 
percent increase in 1984-85 marks both the beginning of the 
anticipated age-group bulge and the highest point of the 
bulge in terms of the size of increases. From the standpoint 
of the size of actual enrollments, however, kindergartens are 
not expected to peak until about 1992-93. 
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Incraasss mmmn in this one grade level are now beginning to 
move through the system. By the year 2000 enrollments in 
grade 5 are expected to peak, with the peak year for the rest 
of the grades occurring in the first decade of the next 
oentury* There is no year between now and the end of the 
century in which fall enrollments will be smaller than they 
were the year before « 

A further trend noted in assembling the data for this year's 
report was that the number of fall vacancies increased by 2 6 
percent over the year before^ significantly higher than the 
concurrent 1,8 percent overall increases in full-time- 
equivalent enrollments. Much of this increase in teacher 
vacancies seemed to toe due to the additional teachers hired 
to staff the extended school day. For the most part/ the 
teacher pool seemed to expand to meet this increased need for 
new teachers. As a result, the percentage of teachers hired 
to teach in areas for which they were not certified increased 
only from 7,8 percent in 1983*84 to 9.0 percent in 1984-85^ 
small compared to the size of the increase in vacancies. 

Unfortunately^ the increases in out-of-field teachers hired 
for the most part came in areas where the state is already 
experiencing shortages. All of the fields declared critical 
teaching areas in 1984 and 19SS~except Inglish—saw an 
increase in the percentage of teachers hired who were not 
certified in the appropriate fields. 

The report that follows suBmariEes data relating to teacher 
supply and demand in Florida from a wide range of sources. 
Each of these sources is complex and each has its 
limitations. The report^ therefore^ includes more detail 
than might be prr7erred. Although such an approach does not 
make for easy reading^ the detail is necessary both for 
accuracy and for clarity. 
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CTORENT DmMID FOR TEACKERS 



Demand? Teac^ i er Vacanolee^ Fall 1984 

This seotion of the raport is bassd on rasultB of a survey 
taken during fall 1984 of teacher vacancies in the 67 Florida 
school districts^ the third year such a survey has been 
taken* The vacancies covered by the survey occurred from 
July 1 to October 1^ 1984, 

Although vacancies resulting from resignations during the 
rest of the school year are not included in this report^ the 
survey presents a fairly complete picture of vacancies for 
the entire year* In the past^ the number of fall vacancies 
has totalled about 90 percent of the teacher terminations 
during the prior year* The number of vacancies in fall 1984 
(7^884) was actually higher than the number of classroom 
teachers te^inating during 1983-84 (5^636^ not including 
staff reduction; 6^140^ including staff reduction). Whenever 
the number of fall vacancies is higher than teacher 
tenninations for the entire year before, this indicates a 
sizeable increase in the number of teachers needed in the 
state* Results from the vacancy survey show this to be true 
for the year 1984-85* 



Numbar of Fall 1984 Vacancies Compared to the Two Prior Years 



During fall 1984 Florida school districts reported a total of 
7^844 vacancies, an increase of 26*2 percent from fall 1983 
after an increase of only 6.5 percent the year before. As 
Table 1 shows, increases were higher in basic and vocational 
programs than in exceptional education programs. 



Table 1 

Number of Teacher Vacancies 
Florida School Districts 
Sy Program Area* 



Program 
Area 


Vacancies 
Pall 


Vacancies 
Fall 
If 83 


Perctntage 
Change 


Vacancies 
FalL 
1984 


Percentage 
Change 


Tot. Basic 
T©t* Ixeep* 
Tot. Voc. 




4,642 
1,185 
421 


11.5 

-4.5 
-8.9 


5,972 
1,375 

537 


28. 6 
16.0 
27.6 


Total 


5,866 


6,248 


6.5 


7,884 


16.2 



*Taken from Appendix Table A5. 
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These increases eannot be fully explained by corresponding 
enrollment Increases. Pull-tiine-equivalent (PTl) enrollments 
in baelc K-12 pregramB increased by about 1.8 percent in 
1984-85, exceptional enrollments by 7.2 percent, and 
vocational enrollments by 7.5 percent, resulting in an 
overall increase of 2.0 percent, up from a 0.3 increase the 
year before. This 2,0 percent Increase in enrollments is 
much smaller than the 26.2 percent increase in the number of 
teacher vacancies. 

District personnel direotore contacted about the upturn in 
the number of vacancies during fall 1984 cited two main 
reasons for the increase. The first was enrollment growth, 
especially in kindergarten and, first grade. A second and 
more important reason given, however, was the staffing of the 
longer school day. Prior to 1984-85 most school districts 
scheduled five or six periods of instruction a day for high 
school students. Legislation passed in 1984 to strengthen 
graduation reguirements included special funding for school 
districts to adopt a longer school day. Most of the 
districts implemented a seven-period school day in 1984-85. 
This change necessitated either paying existing teachers a 
bonus to teach more periods, or hiring new teachers to staff 
the extended day. Many districts chose to do the latter. 

These two factors cited by districts as influencing the 
number of teacher vacancies are reflected in Table 2, a 
comparison of vacancies over the last three years in selected 
subject fields. The effect of increased enrollments in 
kindergarten and first grade can be seen in the much larger 
number of vacancies in elementary education in 1984 than in 
the two prior years. The effect of the longer school day can 
be seen m an increased number of vacancies in other fields 
shown in Tabl% 2. 



Table 2 

Pereentige Chings in NLmh#p of Teacher Vacancies 
Fall 1981 . Fall 19S4 
selected Subject Fields* 



Subject 


Vacancies 


Vacanci es 




Vacancies 




Fall 


Fall 




Fall 


Percentage 


Fields 


1981 


1983 




19M 


Change 


flam. fduc. 


1,69S 


1,742 


1,8 


1,031 


16. i 


inglish 


592 


^9 


24.8 


847 


14.5 


Math 


401 


437 


9.0 


589 


34.8 




34S 


497 


44.1 


769 


54.7 


Fep. Lang. 


85 


107 


25.9 


248 


131.8 


Kent. Hand!. 


233 


202 


-13.3 


139 


18.3 


ipeeeh Ther. 


185 


163 


-11.9 


197 


20.9 


fmot. Hand!. 


164 


261 


-1.1 


307 


17.6 


Bus, 


102 


98 


-3-9 


13S 


37.S 


Heme icon. 


61 


6S 


4.8 


135 


107.7 


*Taken fpom Appendix Table Ai. 
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The extended school day seemed to affect all basic fields 
significantly. Although only selected basic fields are 
included in Table 2^ the complete table (Appendix Table 5A) 
shows that vaeancies in many basic fields inQrsased by more 
than 40 percent. Foreign languages experienced the largest 
increases in vacancies^ up 132 percent over the prior year^ 
as districts sought to strengthen both their foreign language 
offerings and enrollments. 

It might be noted that the increase for English was not as 
great in 1984 as in 1983, Fall 1983 saw a number of 
additional English teachers hired in order to staff smaller- 
sized writing classes. Having already increased the number 
of English teachers hired in 1983^ the districts did not face 
as sharp an increase in 1984. 

The survey shows that enrollments in exceptional education 
programs continue to Increase ^ although at a smaller rate 
than the basic programs. Three large exceptional programs^ 
all of which had significant increases after experiencing 
decreases the year before^ are included in Table 2, Also 
included are two vocational education programs with 
significant increases. Personnel directors reported that the 
increase in the number of vacancies in home economics 
resulted chiefly from the life-management course requirements 
which students must now meet for graduation. 

The shift in the number of vacancies among program areas can 
be seen in Table 3. As shown, basic programs represent an 
increasing percentage of vacancies. Vacancies in exceptional 
education programs are decreasing when compared to other 
program areas, while there is little change in vocational 
programs , 

Table % 
Nunber of Teacher Vaoanclts 
Florida Sahool Dfstrlctt 
Sy Prograffl Area* 







Vacancies 




Vacancies 
Pereentajf 


in Each 
i of All 


Fl#ld as a 
Vacancias 


Program 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Pall 


Fall 


Fall 


Area 


1981 


1981 


1984 


1982 


1981 


1984 


Tot. iasfc 


4,163 


4,642 


i,972 


71.0 


74.3 


7S.7 


Tot. ixoep. 


1,241 


1,185 


1,375 




19.0 


17.4 


Tot. Voe* 


461 


411 


537 


7.9 


6.7 


6.3 


Total 


5,S66 


6,148 


7,8S4 


100-0 


100.0 


100*0 



*Taken from Ap^ndix Table A6, 



Similar information for selsQtsd subject fields is shown in 
Tables 4 and 5* Fields representing a smaller psrcantaga of 
the total number of vacancies (Table 4) inciude the basic 
fields of elementary education and music ^ four of the larger 
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exceptional education programs^ and the vocational program 
tradas/industrial. Among" fields which represent a larger 
percentage of total number of vacancies (Table 5) are 
inathematicS; science^ social studies ^ foreign languages, and 
home economics , 



Tible 4 

Fields Which Show a Decrsosfng Percentage 
In the Total Nur^r of Vacancies* 



Subject 


NuiT^ap as 


a percentage of 


All Fields 


Fields 


Fall 1981 


Fall 1983 


Fall 1984 


f i em . idyc . 


28-9 


27,9 




ingl ish 


10.1 


11.8 


10.7 


Husic 


4.0 


3.6 


3.0 


Nent, Handle 


4.0 


3,2 


3.0 


S^ech Ther. 


3.2 


2,6 


2.5 


SLD** 


4.9 


4.6 


3.8 


Efmt. Handi * 


4.S 


4.2 


3.9 


Trades/ind. 


3.1 


2.5 


2,1 


Taktn from Appendix Table A6. 






Specific Learning 


Oisabled CSLD). 







e 5 

Fields Which Show u increasing Percentage 
If the Total MUT^r of Vacancies^ 

Subject ___N^fegr as a Percentage of All Fields 



Fields Fair 1982 Fall 1983 Fall 1964 

Hath 6.B 7*0 7.5 

Science 5,9 S.O 9.B 

Sgc. Stud, 3.6 4.S 6,2 

For. Lang. 1.5 1.7 3.2 

Home icon. 1.1 1,0 1.7 



*Taken frofn A^Jendix Table A6. 

Bubisct FialdB Which Wars Difficult to Fill in Fall 1984 

One indication of teacher shortages is the percentage of 
teachers hired who are not certified in the appropriate 
fields^ Those subject fields where 9 percent or more of the 
new teachers hired did not have the proper certification for 
fall 1984 are given in Table 6* They include mathematics^ 
science^ foreign languages^ and a number of exceptional 
fields which historicaily have been more difficult to fill 
than f. Ids within basic programs* All of the fields 
include, in this table were cited the prior year for having 
over 9 percent of the teachers hired out of field. Of these ^ 
mathematics y science, foreign languages , and eKceptional 
programs for the mentally handicapped, emotionally 
handicapped, and gifted all have even higher percentages of 
teachers hired out of field than the prior year. 
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Tcbla 6 

Subject Fields With More Than Nfn# Pareent of Hqh Hfres 
Hot CePtfffed in the Appr&prfate Field* 
Fill 1984 







Percentage 


Percentage 






Cert! f led 


Hot Certified 






In The 


In The 


Subject 


Total Nurtoer 


Appropriate 


Approprf ate 


Fields 


of Ney Hfres 


Field 


Field 


Math 


570 


S6.S 


11.2 


Science 


725 


82.9 


17.1 


For. Lang. 


232 


B9-.B 


10.2 


Hint. Hirrff. 


215 


U,7 


15.3 


Phy. IrTp. 


14 


as. 7 


14.3 


SLO 


271 


85.3 


14.7 


fmot- Handl. 


276 


74.4 


25.6 


Gifted 


87 


49.4 


50.6 


Pi St. 


21 


S1.S 


ia.2 



*Taktn from A^er^ix Table AJ. 



Table 7 combines -bhe percentages of temcher hired out of 
field with the paraentage of positions which were unfilled. 
Included are those fields which had (1) forty or more 
positions unfilled or filled out of field and (2) fifteen 
percent or more of the positions in that field unfilled or 
filled out of field. Those falling into both these 
categories are mathematics, science, foreign languages, 
mentally handicapped, speech therapy, specific learning 
disability, emotionally handicapped, and gifted. 



Table 7 
Subject Fields Which Were 
The Most Difficult to Fill* 
Fall 





Estimated 


Vacancies 


Percentage of 


Vacancf es 




Number 


Unf f Ued 


Filled 


Unfilled or 


Subject 


of 


or Filled 


Out of 


Filled Out 


Fields 


Vacancies 


Out of Field 


Field Unfilled 


of Field 


Hath 


5S9 


94 


11. a %.2 


16.0 


Science 


769 


168 


16.1 5.7 


11.9 


For. Lang. 


243 


40 


9.5 6.5 


16.0 


Hent. Handi. 


239 


57 


13.8 10.0 


23.8 


Speech Ther. 


197 


41 


5.1 15.7 


10.9 


SLP 


296 


64 


13. S 8.3 


21 .7 


imot. Hand!. 


307 


101 


13.0 10.1 


33.1 


Gifted 


101 


58 


43.6 13.9 


57.4 


Taken from Appendix Table A4i 


Def ir^ as 


fields having (1) 40 


or ffiore 


pos i t i oris tnf i 1 1 ed 


or f i 1 1 ed 


out of field 


and C2j fifteen i^ercent or rrasre 


positions unfiLLed 


or filled 


out of field. 







One important field which was on this list last year but not 
the current year is English. As already discussed, while 
there were more vacancies in English this year than last, the 
percentage increase in the number of vacancies was lower* 
The percentage of positions unfilled or filled by ©ut-of- 
field teachers was also slightly lower, though still 
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sufastantial— 13 ♦ 1 percent in fall 1984, compared to 15.4 
paraant in fall 1983. English^ therefore^ falls below the 
arbitrary cutoff for this table, which was set at 15 percent. 



Peroentaqfj Qg TeacherB New to the Florida Sohool Byatem 

School districts are asked to indicate on the vacancy survey 
how many ©f their newly hired certified teachers taught last 
year in another Florida school district, or, in other words, 
were s imply moving from one school district to another* When 
looking at teacher demand at the aggregate state level, these 
individuals are technically not ^'new hires" since they taught 
in the publio education system in Florida the year before* 

During fall 1983 one fourth of the teachers covered by the 
survey were reported as having taught the prior year in 
another Florida school district. As shown in Table A3, the 
proportion of new hires so aategorl^ed in fall 1984 fell to 
one fifth, with the proportion even smaller for the more 
critical subject fields* The actual nuit^er of teachers 
moving from one school district to another was about the 
same-*^l,3 63 compared to 1,372. However, since there was a 
significantly larger number of vacancies, a larger proportion 
of these vacancies had to be filled by new teachers^-^teachers 
new to edi'cation or at least new to public education in 
Florida. 



Vacanoies by school Distrlat 

Appendix Table A? summarizes the vacancy data for each of the 
67 school districts for fall 1983 and fall 1984. This 
provides information not included in prior teacher supply and 
demand reports . 

As can be seen, districts ranged widely in both the 
percentage of teacher positions vacant and the percentage of 
positions unfilled or filled out of field. Omitting Dade 
County (which includes all teachers in the Beginning Teacher 
Program and all those new hires whose applications for 
certification are still pending in its count of out-of-field 
new teachers) , the percentage of positions unfilled or filled 
out of field for fall 1984 ranged from 65 percent in St. 
Lucie County to none in twelve other counties. The state 
average was 14,7 percent. Two districts other than St. 
Lucie-^-Brevard and Lee—had more than 40 percent unfilled/out 
of field, while five others had more than 25 percent* in 
other words, according to results of the vacancy survey for 
fall 1984, eight school districts in Florida faced severe 
enough teacher shortages that by October 1 at least one 
fourth of their vacant positions were still unfilled or had 
been filled by a teacher not certified in the appropriate 
field. 
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The distriets also range widely in the number of vaoancias as 
a peroentage of all claBsroom teachers. This statistic, 
vaaancies as a perosntaga of all classroom teachers^ shown 
for each district in Table A7, provides a proxy for the 
proportion of positions vacant. For the state as a whole 7^5 
parcent of the positions were vacant during fall 1983, with 
9.3 percent vacant during fall 1984* Again omitting Dade 
County, district figures for 1984 ranged from 5 percent in 
Brevard to 25 percent in Glades* Six districte had mare than 
a fifth of their teaching positions vacant. 

The final column in Table A7 gives the percentage change in 
the number of vacant positions from 1983 to 1984. Only eight 
districts in the statr ^ad fewer vacancies in 1984 than 
in 1983. Fourteen districts saw the number of vacancies more 
than double from one year to the ne^t* Fourteen additional 
districts had increases from 50 percent to 100 percent. 

A comment needs to be made about the vacancy figures for Dade 
County. Dade's decrease in vacancies frcm 988 to 277 seems 
contrary to the trend elsewhere in the state* District staff 
axplained that in 198 3 the county was expanding cartain 
programs^ such as those in music and art. while in 1984 a 
number of programs were cut back* Taacher termination data 
collected by the Department show that during 1983^84, 
terminations for Dade equalled 764 — 255 of which were due to 
staff reduction. This 255 figure is mora than half of the 
state total of 504. It is clear that during fall 1984 Dade 
drastically decreased the number of new teachers hired in the 
district. Even so^ with the 277 vacancies representing only 
2*2 parcent of all classroom teachers in the district, the 
proportion is far enough below the figures for the rest of 
the districts to raise questions. Because of its size and 
its resulting dependence upon computer^genarated data, the 
district has always had difficulty compiling accurate data 
for the vacancy survey whenever the definitions in the survey 
have not matched the definitions of the data items stored. 
However, in this case district staff have assured the 
Department that the 277 vacancy total shown for fall 1984 is 
correct* This, therefore, is the number used for Dade 
throughout the report. 



Demand I Teacher Termlnatione 



As shown in Table 8, the number of teachers terminating 
employment during 1983*84 totalled 5,636, up from 5^200 the 
prior year. ^ This number includes 1,294 retirements, 4,156 
resignations for other reasons, and 186 dismissals. The 
5,636 total is 6.8 percent of the total number of teachers, 
up from last year's 6.3 percent. 

'ihe mjTfear of rgsignatfens reported in Last yearns report was 5,549, making a total ttrrninition rate 
of 6.77 percent. Palm leach, which changed its original nyntoer of terminations from 194 to 543, has 
changed its number again, back to the 194 the county reported originally. 
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Retirefimnts 
Rtsignatf ons 
Dismissals 

Total 

Total Classro^ 
Teachers 



Table S 

Classroom Teachtrs Terminating 



1tS2^i3 

As a 
Percentage of 
Nurissr Total Teachers 



1,334 

3,589 
277 

5,200 

81,982 



1.62 
4.30 
0.34 

6.34 



1983^84 

As a 
Percentage of 
Ntir^er Total Teachers 



1,294 

4,156 
1E6 

5,636 

82,928 



1.56 
5.01 
0,22 

6.80 



Table 9 

NuT^r of Teachers Teaching Out of Field* 



Fall 1983 
Umh^r of FTi Teachers 



Fall 1984 

Nurt^tr of FTi Teachers 



Program 
Area 


1 

Total 


Teaching 
Out of 
Field 


3 

Percentage 
2/1 


4 

Total 


Teaching 
Out of 
Field 


6 

Percentage 
5/4 


Tot. iaafc 
Tot. iKcep. 
Tot. Voc. 
Total 


62,041 
10,072 
5,642 
77,i^5 


2,289 
694 
183 

3,167 


3.7 

6,9 
3.3 
4.1 


65,289 
10,689 
5,980 
81,957 


2,697 
Til 
242 

3,690 


4.1 
7.0 
4.0 
4.5 



Maken from Apperdix Table AS. 



Table 10 

Nw^r of Teachers Teaching Out of Field* 
f elected Fields 



Fall 1983 
Nymber of FTE Teachtrs 



Fali 1984 
NLitijer of FTI Teachers 







2 






5 




Subject 




Teaching 


3 




Teaching 


6 


1 


Out ©f 


Percentage 


4 


Out of 


Pereentags 


Fields 


Total 


Field 


2/1 


Total 


Field 


5/4 


I I em. Educ^ 


28,114 


185 


0.7 


28,811 


286 


1.0 


Eng L i sh 


7,369 


513 


7.0 


7,701 


569 


7.4 


Hath 


5,593 


429 


7.7 


5,805 


405 


7.0 


icience 


4,374 


389 


8.9 


4,809 


4^ 


9.7 


ioc^ itud. 


4,408 


358 


8.1 


4,^6 


377 


8.0 


For. Lang. 


1,348 


65 


4.8 


1,6^ 


114 


6.8 


Ment- Handi. 


1,750 


83 


4.7 


1,727 


74 


4.3 


Enwt. Handi. 


1,1^^ 


168 


14*5 


1,345 


210 


15.6 


Gifted 


1. 


193 


19,2 


1,099 


267 


24.3 



•Taktn from ApjMndix Table M. 
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Last yearns report noted that the number of retiring teachers 
had increased significantly each of the two orior years. 
This incraase did not continue into 1983-84 / however- A 
total number of 1^334 teachers retired during 1982-83^ 
compared to 1,294 retirements during 1983-84, 

About three quarters of the teacher teraiinations each year 
are due to resignations covered under the category designated 
"for other personal reasons. As many as 35 to 50 percent of 
these resignations are made up of inter-district transfers. 
The rest ot the resignations for personal reasons^ — from 37 to 
47 percent of all terminations—represent teachers leaving 
the classraom short of retirement for such varied reasons as 
moving to another state, returning to school, staying at home 
with the family, or seeking employment outside education. 
During 1982^83, 3,589 resignations fell into this category, 
while in 1983-84 the number rose to 4,156, Since a third to 
a half of resignations are due to transfers to other school 
districts, it may be that the increase in resignations may be 
related partly to the sharp increase in the number of 
vacancies in fall 1984. As a point of reference it should be 
pointed out that, despite this Increase, the number of 
resignations for other personal reasons for 1983-84 was still 
significantly lower than the number in this category for 
1979-80 through 1981-82. 

Estimating the number of teachers who terminate their 
positions, including both retirements and resignations for 
other reasons, is an important element in projecting teacher 
demand. In absence of any clear trend, the second half of 
this report uses the termination rate for the most recent 
year to project the number of terminations through the year 
2 000, No Information is available on the number of teacher 
terminations by subject field. Therefore, in making the 
projections, the distribution by subject area was based on 
the subject field distribution of the vacancies for fall 
1984. This procedure seems preferable to assuming the same 
termination rate for each subject area. 



Demand I Teachsrs Teaohlnq Out of Field 

In fall 1983 the Department of Education began collecting 
information an the number of teachers in each course teaching 
out of field, that is, teaching courses for which they did 
not hav3 the appropriate certification. ^ An analysis of the 
fall 1984 data by district has revealed that, for both 1983 
and 1984, at the secondary level as many as half of the 
state's out-of-field teachers were in Dade County, although 
the county represents only 14 percent of the teaching force. 
By way of eKample, Tables 9 and 10 show the percentages of 

^All out^of 'field dita shown are based on fui l-time-eqyivalent teachtrs. Thus, if teachtrs were 
teaching in nwre than one subject area, they were counted as out of field for only the proportion 
of time they actually spent teaching out of field. 
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taaohsrs teaching out of field in representative subject 
fields for tha state, for Dade, and for the state without 
Dade, It shows that during fall 1984 (Table 10) Dade had 
19.0 percent of its full-time-equivalent English teachers, 
17.6 of its mathematics teachers ^ 25*2 percent of its science 
teachere^ and 2 0.5 percent of its health and physical 
education teachers teaching out of field, while for the state 
without Dade, 5«7 percent of the English teachers, 5.5 
percent of the mathematics teachers, 8.0 of the science 
teachers, and 3.2 percent of the health/physical education 
teachers were teaching out of field. By contrast, Dade«s 
percentage of elementary classroom teachers teaching out of 
field is close to that of the rest of the state. 

The pattern for Dade»s exceptional programs was similar to 
the basic programs, with small percentages of teachers 
reported teaching out of field at the elementary level and 
very large percentages at the secondary level. Since Dade 
was not the only district which had difficulty getting 
accurate out-of-field infoxination for secondary exceptional 
programs, information on out-cf -field exceptional teachers 
from the Annual Data Report of the Department of Education 
Bureau of Exceptional Students was used in place of Course 
Code data for this current teacher supply and demand report. 

Dade staff are re-examining the procedures for generating the 
district's out --of -field data to deteraine whether the 
differences in percentages between the district and the state 
are due to an inconsistency in definitions or an error in the 
collection of the data, or if they represent a genuine 
difference between the proportion of out-of-field teachers in 
Dade and the rest of the state. 

Until Dade completes an analysis of its procedures for 
collecting secondary out-of -field data, it is impossible to 
know which set of percentages — with or without Dade — is more 
accurate^ However, since Dade seemed to have used the same 
data-collection procedures for both fall 1983 and fall 1984, 
it is possible to note any emerging trends, as well as to 
compare percentages of out-of -field teachers by subject 
field. 

To this end. Tables 11 and 12 summarize the out-of-field data 
(including Dade) for fall 1983 and fall 1984. Table 11 gives 
the percentages by program areas. It shows, for Instance, 
that the overall percentage of full-time-equivalent teachers 
teaching out of field increased slightly from 4.1 to 4.5 over 
the two-year period. 

Table 12 gives the same information for nine representative 
fields. All four main basic secondary fields — English, 
mathematics, science, and social studies— have 7.0 percent or 
more of the teachers teaching out of field, with science 
having tha highest percentage of out-of-f laid teachers for 
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these basic fields (9*7 percent in 1984)* In contrast to 
these percentages for secondary subject fields^ only 1-0 
percent of the elementary classroom teachers were teaching 
out of field, while 15,6 percent of the teachers of 
emotionally handicapped and 24*3 percent of the teachers of 
the gifted were teaching out of field. 



Table 11 

HiMt^r of FTE Teachtrs Ttiching Out of Fi#ld 
Dede Cmmty Cmp&rmd to the Rest of th© State 
Selected Fields 
Fall 19S3 



STATE DADl STATi WITHOJT DADi 







2 






5 






8 








Teaching 


3 




Teach fng 


6 




Teaching 


9 


inject 


1 


Out of 


Percentage 


4 


Out of 


Percentage 


7 


Out of 


Percentage 


Fields 


Total 


Field 


2/1 


Total 


Field 


5/4 


Total 


Field 


5/4 


ilefH. Educ. 


18,114 


1SS 


0.7 


4,659 


41 


0,9 


23,455 


144 


0,6 


Engl 1 sh 


7,369 


513 


7.0 


1,032 


226 


21 .9 


6,337 


287 


4.5 


Math 


1,593 


419 


7.7 


772 


113 


15.9 


4,821 


306 


6.3 


Science 


4,374 


389 


8.9 


591 


125 


21.1 


3,781 


264 


7.0 


Soc* Stud. 


4,408 


358 


S.1 


623 


153 


24.6 


3,785 


204 


5-4 


For. Lang. 


1,348 


65 


4.8 


439 


26 


5,9 


909 


39 


4.2 


Health/Pf 


4,903 


108 


4.2 


770 


103 


13.3 


4,133 


105 


2.5 



Table 12 

NLfT^p of FTi Teachers Teaching Out of Field 
Dade County COTpared to the Rest of the State 
Selected Fields 
Fall 19S4 



STATE 



P A D E 



STATE WITHOUT DADE 







2 






5 






8 








Teaching 


3 




Teaching 


6 




Teaching 


9 


Subject 


1 


Out of 


Percentage 


4 


Out of 


Percentage 


7 


Out of 


Pepcentage 


Fields 


Total 


Field 


1/1 


Total 


Field 


5/4 


Total 


Field 


5/4 


Elem. Lduc. 


28,811 


286 


1.0 


4,730 


54 


1,2 


24,081 


131 


1.0 


ingl ish 


7,701 


569 


7.4 


970 


184 


19.0 


6,730 


385 


5.7 


Hath 


5,805 


405 


7.0 


704 


124 


17.6 


5,100 


2S2 


5.5 


Science 


4,809 


466 


9.7 


474 


120 


15.2 


4,335 


346 


8.0 


Soc. Stud. 


4,736 


377 


8.0 


i74 


132 


22.9 


4,162 


145 


5.9 


For. Lang. 


1 ,666 


114 


6.8 


456 


29 


6.4 


1,110 


85 


7.0 


Health/PE 


5,005 


187 


5.7 


724 


149 


10.5 


4,181 


138 


3-2 



CDMRENT SUPPLY OF TEAOIERS 

Supply; CandidatsB Passlnq the Teacher Certlf iaation 

ExaminatlQn 

To be certified to teach in Florida^ each new applicant must 
pass a written examination containing sections in reading^ 
writing / mathematics^ and professional aducatian. During the 
1981-to-1983 period^ from 79 to 86 percent of all test 
applicants passed all four sections of the axamination. In 
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ril 1983 the State Board of Education made the test more 
fficult by raising the cut-off soora. Since then from 79 
to 8 3 percent of the candidates have passed the examination. 

As seen in Table 13, candidates taking and passing the 
teacher certification examination numbered 7,426 during 
19S3"S4 ^nd 8,081 during 1984-85,3 both years, 

approximately 55 candidates out of every 100 were graduates 
of out-of-state colleges and universities - 

TabL# 13 







Candidatts Pass 








the Tgachtr CiPtff ication Examfnatfon 






1983 


-S4 


19S4 


^85 






Pgrconta^s 




Percent 


Florfda 


3,348 


45.1 


3,746 


46.4 


Out^of-Stett 


4,078 




ism 




Total 


7,426 


100,0 


8, Oil 


100.0 



One of the reasons mora applicants are now taking the 
s^camination is that the rul.^s governing who can apply to take 
it have changed. Earlier^ 1 mching candidates could" not take 
the eKamination unless they had completed the certification 
process. Applicants may now take the examination if they 
have a degree and can qualify for an initial temporary 
^®^tif icate,^ or if they are a student in an approved teacher 
educaticpn program expecting to graduate within six months. 
With this change of rule, colleges of education are 
encouraging students to take the examination prior to 
graduation* Officials in teacher education programs also 
report that liberal arts majors are now sometimes taking the 
examination to increase their employment options even though 
they have not decided if they will seek a teaching position. 

Knowing the total number of candidates passing the teacher 
certification examination is of limited value in evaluating 
the supply of teachers without also knowing the certification 
areas these candidates represent. Unfortunately, this 
information is not available. 



Supply; Newly Certified Teachers 

EKtensive information is collected on the certification of 
teachers in Florida, However, no procedure has been 
developed for keeping track of current employment status of 
teachers once they are certified. Thus we do not know how 
many are currently teaching in Florida, how many have left 
Florida or the field of education^ how many are available for 
teaching, or even how many are deceased. Since no way has 

^The rvunbar passing the certff icttion examination Indicated earlfer is higher than given above 
beeaust of a reeordSig -rror made fn preparing last year's report. ' 
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been found to keep addreoses current, attempts to survey 
holders of cartifioates have bean unsuGQessful because of low 
reaponsa ratas. 

While the Active Certificate File cannot be used to estimate 
the si^e of the potential tsaohar pool, data can be retrieved 
giving the number of oartificatas issued during each year to 
persons who have never before been certified to teach in 
Florida. information available in the file makes it possible 
to categorize the newly certified teachers by certification 
field and to compare this information to data from other 
sources . 

Table 14 compares the number of certificates issued during 
1984-85 in elementary education and the five critical teacher 
fields with the number of new teachers hired in these fields 
during fall 1984.^ The information in this table is useful 
even though there is not a one-to-one relationship between 
certificates issued and new teachers hired* Some teacher 
candidates apply for certificates bafore they apply for 
positions. Therafora, the number of certificates issued 
includes individuals who applied for oartifioates but ware 
subsequently not hired. On the other hand^ the number of new 
certificates issued does not include teachers formerly 
certified who are returning to teaching and reapplying for 
certification* The number of new teachers hired includes 
only successful matches between positions and teacher 
candidates, and not positions that went unfilled or which 
were filled by out'-of --field teachers. 



Table 14 
NeNly Certified T 



2 3 Certified Certified 

1 Nuiijer as Ni^er of as a as a 

NuTfcer a Percentage New Teachers Percentage Percentage 

Certified of All Fields Fall 19aS*» of New Hires of All Fields 

ilem tduc. 1,978 35.1 1,417 27 A 139.6 

English 427 7,6 11.0 

Math 174 4«9 399 7.7 68. 7 

Science 460 S.2 501 9.7 91.9 

For. Lang. Hi 3,S 172 3.3 124.8 

Handi. 146 2,6 171 3.3 85.1 



*First time certificates issued during 1984-85. Taken fpom Appendix Table A9, 
**Talcen from Col. 1, Table A2. 



Nevertheless^ comparing the number of certificates issued and 
the number of new teachers hired helps to pinpoint areas of 
shortages. Table 14^ for instance , shows that more 
certificates ware issued in elementary education than the 
number of new teachers hired in this field, while the 

She rujmber of new teachers hired is taken fron CoU 2, Appef^ix Table A1, the nuiter of certified new 
hirei who did not teach last year in a Florida school district. 



opposite is true for English, mathematics, science, and the 
education for the emotionally handicapped. We must surmise 
that the additional teachers hired in these fields, over and 
above the number of new certificates issued, v/ere found among 
teacher candidates who were not teaohing in the public 
schools the prior year—returning teachers, teachers from 
nonpublic schools, and other certifiable individuals who were 
not teaching for one reason or another. 

One additional item from the Active Certificate File which 
was used in last year's report was the college or university 
where the teacher candidates completed their work. This 
information was used to classify each certificate as "in 
Florida" or "out of Florida." It was noted in last year's 
report that only two thirds of the records had this item 
coded. TOien this year's computer report was generated, it 
was discovered that only one third of the records included 
this item. Analysts were unable to determine when or how the 
information had been lost between the coding and retrieval 
processes. Because it seemed unwise to generalize from only 
one third of the records, discussion of the important topic 
of the proportion of Florida teachers in each subject field 
coming from out of state had to be omitted from this year's 
report. 



Supply g Graduates of Teacher Education Programs 

Historically, Florida teacher education graduates fill only 
about thirty-five to forty percent of the teacher vacancies 
occurring in the state each year. The other sixty percent or 
so are filled by graduates of teacher education programs from 
outside the state. These in-state programs, however, are 
vital to the state's effort to meet its projected need for 
gualified, appropriately certified, new teachers. 

Knowing how many recent graduates there were in each subject 
area and how many are projected to graduate over the next few 
years can help the state in two ways. First, this 
information tells us how many teachers in critical teacher 
areas may be available to teach in the near future. And, 
second, an analysis of the subject area choices of recent and 
prospective teacher education graduates can provide an 
indication of whether the state is having any success at all 
in influencing the career choices of young people, in 
encouraging them both to enter education and to choose fields 
where there are the greatest needs. 

To provide such information, each year a survey of projected 
teacher education graduates by subject field is collected for 
the Department of Education by the Florida Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Iducation. This section presents 
information on graduates expecting to become classroom 
teachers from the survey taken in fall 1984. 
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As shoim in Table 15^ the nimber of graduates in 1983^84 was 
larger whan projected--^3 / 103 projected graduates compared to 
3/335 aatual, A decrease Is projected for 1984"*85 (3,248 
graduates) / with subsequent increases projected for 19 85-86 
and 1986-87. 



Table 15 
NLf^er of Gradates 
Teacher iducQtion PrsgpenB 
Selected Ffelds^ 



1 2 3 4 5 

Subject 1983-S4 19S3-84 I9a4-a5 1985^86 19^-87 

Fislds projected** Actual Projected Projected Projected 

Tot. Basfc 2,341 2,494 - 2,411 2,628 2,731 

Tot. ixcep. 577 697 710 .740 76S 

Tot. Voc. 185 144 127 149 U6 

Total 3,103 3,335 3,248 3,S17 3, £^2 

*Takan from Appendix Table AlO. 



Although, overall, more studente graduated in 1933^84 than 
were pro j acted, some teaching fields had fewer graduates than 
anticipated* Table 16 compares the number of projected 
graduates with the actual number of graduates for the last 
three years for seven selected fields* As indicated in the 
last column, during 1983*84 fewer students than expected 
graduated in teacher education programs in EngliLsh, science, 
mathematics, and emotionally handicapped, all of which were 
designated critical teaching areas by the State Board of 
Education in Septembar 1985* 

Table 16 further shows that the relationship between 
pro j acted and actual graduates in the field has not been 
consistent. For example, in contrast to 19S3-'84, 
significantly larger numbers of students graduatad in 1982*83 
from programs in science, mathamatics, and foreign languages 
than had been projected* Elementary education teachers were 
overprojected for 1982^83 and 1983--84, but underproj acted for 
1981-82* 



Table 
NLflter of d 
Teacher idi^at! 
Compared to 



1981-82 

3 



iubject 


1 


2 


Percent. 


Ffaids 


ProJ. Actual 


(2/1) 


El em. Educ^ 


1,453 


1,232 


84.8 


fnglfsh 


132 


133 


100. S 


Math 


106 


52 


49.1 


icienee 


55 


35 


63.6 


For. Lang^ 


29 


20 


69.0 


SLD 


227 


224 


98.7 


Er^t- Hindi. 


151 


120 


79.5 



16 

raduates 
on Progran^ 
Projected 





1982-83 






1983-84 








6 






9 


4 


5 


Percent „ 


7 


8 


Percent. 


Proj - 


Actual 


<S/4) 


Proj . 


Actual 


(8/7) 


1,183 


1,296 


109.6 


1,172 


1,446 


123.3 


154 


134 


86.7 


132 


120 


90.9 


65 


89 


136.9 


128 


75 


58.6 


61 


83 


135,1 


108 




60.9 


19 


23 


136.8 


29 


27 


93.1 


218 


191 


87.5 


162 


236 


145.6 


119 


114 


95.5 


107 


91 


85.4 
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±f the proj actions for 1985 and 1986 do prova to be on 
target/ however, it would seem that prospect ive teachers may 
be taking sariously the need for teachers in the designated 
critical teaching areas of English, mathematics, science, 
foreign languages, and emotionally handicapped. Projections 
for these fields (Table 17) show an upward trend. This is 
further seen in Table IB, which shows that projections in 
these fields represent an Increasing percentage of all 
education graduates. 

Table 19 lists three fields which represent decreasing 
percentages of dl fields— elementary education, 
health/physical education, and art, all fields which have not 
been facing shortages. 

larlier, two uses were suggested for information on teacher 
education graduates s (1) determining supply and (2) 
evaluating changes in trends by subject fields. The question 
of the adeguacy of the supply of teachers by subject will be 
discussed later in connection with demand. As for the 
effectiveness of current strategies for Influencing change, 
the information summarized above sasms to indicate that the 
state has been only modestly, if at all, successful in 
changing the trends. Although increases are projected both 
in the total number of teacher education graduates and in 
graduates in certain critical fields, all of these increases 
are small. It is impossible to know whether such small 
annual changes taken altogether over the next few years will 
be enough to narrow the gap between the supplv and dasnand for 
new teachers. 

Any optimism about these increases must also be ^alified by 
the fact that, as was shown in Table 16, projections in the 
past have not always been realised. In two out of the past 
three years, colleges and departments of education have 
overproj acted graduates in such critical fields as science 
and mathematics and underprojected them in fields such as 
elementary education. This is not to say that those 
responsible for making projections are remiss, but more 
likely that predicting which students will finish in which 
fields in any given year has proved difficult. 



PROJECTED SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Understanding current trends is important to planning, but 
even more important is knowing what these trends might look 
like in the future. This section makes projections of the 
number of taachers needed by subject field through the year 
2000, compares demand with projected supply for 1986--87, and 
comments on general overall differences between supply and 
demand through the end of the century from the standpoint of 
demographic trends* 
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Table 17 

Estimated Mtmbar of Grsduates 
Fr^ Teacher iducatien Progrin^^ 



Subject 
Fields 

EL em. iduc. 
fngl ish 
Math 
Science 
For. Lang- 
SLD 

imot, Handl . 



19S3^i4 
Projected 

1,171 

13E 

lis 

108 
29 
161 
107 



*Taken fpom Appendix Table A10» 



1 

19S3'84 
Actual 

1,446 
120 
75 
66 
27 
136 
91 



19S4-S5 
Projected 

1,31S 
144 
106 
70 
37 
241 
97 



1985-86 
Projected 

1,411 
158 
143 
104 
36 
251 
113 



Table 18 

Hwrtber of Teacher iducation Graduates 
Selected Fieids which Represtnc 
An Increasing Percentage of All Fields^ 



5 

19S6-S7 
Projected 

1,449 
166 
158 
127 
44 
263 
123 





1 


1 


3 


4 


Subject 


1983-84 


19^*85 


198i-S6 


1986-87 


Fields 


Actual 


Projected 


Projected 


Projected 


ingl i^h 


3.55 


4.37 


4.44 


4.i1 


Hath 


2.23 


3.11 


4.01 


4.28 


Science 


1.94 


1,13 


2.91 


3.44 


For. Lang. 


0.80 


1.13 


1.01 


1.10 


Emot. Handl . 


1.71 


1.9S 


3.18 


3.33 



*Taken fr^ Ai^endix Tible All, 



Table 19 

Nunter of Teacher Education Graduates 

Select^ Fltlds Which Represent 
A Decreasing Percentage of All Fields* 



Subject 
Fields 

ilm. Educ. 

Health/Pi 

Art 



1 

19^-84 
Actual 

43.34 
9. 73 
1.04 



1 

1984-81 
Projected 

40.49 
9.54 
1.00 



3 

1985-86 
Projeci:^ 

40.43 
3.84 
1,71 



4 

1986-87 
Projected 

39.79 
8.34 
1.51 



*Taken from Appendix Table All. 
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Long-ranga projections of teacher needs for Florida may be 
seen in Tables 20-22, drawn from Appendix Tables A12 and A13 • 
The nuraber of additional teaohers needed each year is based 
on anrollment projaotions and an the number of teaohers 
terminating. Mora spacif laally^ the projaotions shown in 
these tables are based on four data sources i (1) for ratios 
between the numbers of teachers and student anrollment, the 
Dapartment of Education's Course Data 1^ which provides 
information on tha currant number of students and taachers in 
each course I (2) for an overall termination rata, teacher 
terminations for 1983-84; (3) for the distribution of the 
total number of teacher tarminations by subject field, the 
fall 1984 taachar vacancy report (Part V of the Teacher Staff 
Survey) I and (4) long-range pro ' sctions of full-time- 
aquivalent enrollments for grades K-6 and 7-12, as based on 
age-group population pro j actions^ 

In assessing future teacher needs ^ projections were first 
made of tha number of teachers needed. The base of the 
calculations for aach year's projections was the number of 
teachers tha prior year. Using this number, estimates were 
made of tha number of teacher tarminations by subject field 
for that year and the diffarances in tha number of teachers 
naeded because of enrollment increases (or^ in some cases in 
grades 7-12, decraasas) . These two items together equal the 
number of additional teachers needed, shown for each program 
area in Table 20, and for selected fields in Table 21, 

Table 22 presents totals for each of tha components shown in 
Tables 20-21. Column 1 of Table 22 gives the estimated 
number of teachers in these selected fields for 1984-85. The 
number of teachers aMpacted to terminate during 1984-85 
(Column 2) was calculated by multiplying the total number of 
teachers for 1984-85 times the termination rate for the most 
recent year (6.8 percent)^ and disaggregating this total by 
subject field according to the distribution of vacancies 
during fall 1984. Column 3 indicates the difference between 
the number of teachers naeded for 1985-86— based on 
enrollment projections— and the nuitdDer for 1984-85. Column 4 
is the summation of Columns 2-3, and Column 5 gives the total 
number of taachers projected for 1985-86. Projections for 
1986-87 are shown in Columns 6-9. (Similar information 
through the year 2000 is shown in Appendix Tables A13-A140 

Taken as a whole, piiblic school enrollments are projected to 
increase significantly over the coming years. In the short 
term this growth will be in the elementary grades, as the 
echo effect of the post-World War II baby boom, which began 
to be felt in kindergartens all over the state in fall 1984, 
moves through the education system. The impact of these 
increases will not reach tha secondary level until the early 



Table 10 

Projeeted NLErBer of Taachtrs Neid#d 
Through the Yaar 2001 
ielecfe^d Fields 

Addftional T©aeh©rs FJeeded* 

Subject 

Fields 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1990-91 1995-96 1000-01 

Tot. Basic 5,705 5,437 5,566 6,634 7,501 6,491 

Tot- fxcep- 1,336 1,307 1,336 1,551 1,576 1,460 

Tot. Voc. 531 394 318 301 900 706 

Total 7,5^ 7,137 7,130 ^ 8,288 9,978 8,657 

*Tak#n frofn AppendiK Tebl© All- 



Table 21 

Projected rJjjrfeDr Qf Tssohsrs Nocdad 
Through the Year 2001 
ielected Fields 





Add 


1 t 1 o 


n a I 


T e a c h e r 1 


1 Nee 


d e d * 


Sub J est 














Fields 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1990-91 


1995-96 


1000-01 


El em. Eduo. 


1,117 


1,347 


1,670 


3,617 




1,893 


f ngllsh 


763 


618 


564 


547 


1,187 


1,017 


Math 


540 


446 


403 


400 


837 


709 


Science 


656 


577 


541 


540 


955 


871 


Soc. Stud. 


444 


361 


314 


315 


696 


589 


For^ Lang* 


114 


194 


186 


195 


303 


177 



•Taken fr^ A^fendix Table All* 



Table ii 

Nu^r of Teachers Expected to Terminate 
and Projected Heed 
Through 1987'aa« 





1985^86 




1986-87 






1987 


'88 




Proflran^ 


Total 


TERM 


GRO 


NEED 


TOT 


TfRM 


GRO 


NEED 


TOT 


Eimn^ iduc. 


31,638 


1,511 


606 


1,117 


31,144 


1,541 


806 


1,347 


33,050 


Engl ish 


7,669 


630 


134 


763 


7,803 


641 


-14 


618 


7,789 


Math 


5,813 


438 


101 


540 


5,915 


447 


-1 


446 


5,914 


So fence 


4,798 


571 


84 


656 


4,^1 


583 


-6 


577 


4,875 


Soc. Stud. 


4,714 


361 


83 


444 


4,807 


369 


-i 


361 


4,801 


For. Lang* 


1,689 


184 


30 


114 


1,719 


188 


6 


194 


1,715 


Tot. Basic 


68,755 


4,441 


1,164 


5,TO5 


70,019 


4,519 


908 


5,437 


70,917 


Tot* Exctp. 


9,978 


1,013 


313 


1,336 


10,191 


1,043 




1,307 


10,555 


Tot . Voc . 


7,531 


399 


131 


531 




407 


M4 


394 


7,649 


Total 


86,164 


5,863 


1,70? 


7,5^ 


S7,9ra 


5,979 


1,158 


7,137 


89, 131 



*Tsken from Appendix Table A13. 
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1990 's. While enrollments in grades K-S will continue to 
grow almost until the end of the century ^ enrollments in 
grades 7-12 are projected to decline from 1985-86 to 1990--91, 
at which time they will begin a sharp increase that will last 
well beyond the year 2 000, 

To express these trends in numbers, compared to 1984--S5, 
enrollments in grades K^6 will be 25 percent higher in 1990, 
37 percent higher in 1995, and 36 percent higher in 2000, 
Using the same 19B4--B5 base year, enrollments in grades 7-12 
will be about 6 percent lower in 1990, 12 percent higher in 
1995, and 32 percent higher in 2000, 

Because such critical fields as mathematics and science are 
mainly junior and senior high school subjects, enrollments in 
these fields will be lower in 1990^91 than they were in 1984- 
85. However, the state will need a significant number of new 
teachers each year to take the place of resigning teachers. 
Beyond 1990 the need becomes much more critical because of 
inoreasas in enrollmants in grades 7-'12 = 

Table 23 looks at the imaediate needs that will face the 
state in 1986-87. In addition to teacher demand generated by 
enrollments in grades K-12 enrollments and by teacher 
terminations. Table 23 also projects (l) the number of 
teachers needed to staff additional classes to enable high 
school students to meet new state graduation requirements and 
(2) the number needed to staff each class with a teacher 
fully certified in the appropriate subject field. 







TibLe 13 










Projected Teacher Demand 










19S6-87* 
















4 






1 


i 




Ntflter 








Number 


3 


Needed 








Needed 


Nutter 


to Replace 






Due to 


to Replace Needed for Teachers Now 




Subject 


inrot tn^nt 


Resf gnf ng 


Program 


Teaching 


5 


FieLds 


Growth 


Teachers 


□routh 


Out of Field 


Total 


ivsm. iduc= 


S06 


1,541 


0 


286 


1,633 




-15 


641 


110 


569 


1,317 


Math 


-1 


447 


80 


40S 


931 


ic f ence 


-7 


583 


97 


466 


1,139 


ioc^ Stud. 


-7 


369 


347 


377 


1,086 


Fop. Lang* 


6 


18a 


0 


114 


307 


fmot. Hendf. 


87 


133 


71 


67 


459 


Tot. Basic 


906 


4,519 


644 


1,697 


8,776 


Tot. Exctp. 


164 


1,043 


155 


557 


1,119 


Tot. Voe. 


-11 


407 


0 


669 


1,065 


Total 


1,158 


5,979 


899 


3,923 


11,960 



*Taken fr«n Appendix Table Al5^ 
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The numbers shown for this last component of teacher demand 
are ueeful becausa they serve as a reminder that out-of-field 
teachers are to some degree related to a need for more 
teachers certified in the fields where they are needed. 
However^ as indicated earlier, the use of out--of-f ield 
teachers is often indicative more of scheduling problems than 
of shortages of certified personnel . Furthermore, the num'jer 
of f ull--time^eguivalent teachers does not correspond to the 
number of individual teachers needed. If five different 
schools each have one teacher teaching general mathematics 
out of field for one hour a day — which would total roughly 
one FTE teacher — locating a ^alified mathematics teacher 
will not solve the problem because the need is spread out 
over five different locations. 

Because it is unclear how many districts will adopt the 
seven^period day or how those who choose to do so will secure 
the extra staff, these projections do not take into account 
the implementation of this program. Indications are that 
districts are hiring new teachers to fill these classes 
rather than paying experienced teachers a supplement to 
extend their teaching day* This could be seen in the higher- 
than-anticipated numbers of vacancies in fall 1984, as 
discussed in the first section* 



P rojections g Taaoh er S upply C ompare d with Demand ^ 1986-87 

Projections of graduates of teacher education programs are 
available only through 1986-87* In the absence of these or 
any other projections of teacher supply beyond that year^ 
this report focuses on detailed projections of supply and 
demand for 1986-87, and then makes only general forecasts of 
teacher supply for the fifteen years beyond. 

Table 24 gives the projected number of teachers needed in 
1986-87 in the broad program areas and in selected subject 
fields (Coluinn 1-2) as well as two components of teacher 
supply. Teacher supply is measured here by the projected 
number of Florida teacher education graduates for 1986'-87 
(Column 3) and the percentage of certificates granted to out- 
of-state teachers for 1983-84, the most recent data year. 

The fields listed in Table 24 include the five designated 
critical teacher shortage areas by the State Board of 
Education for 1986-87 s mathematics, science, emotionally 
handicapped, English, and foreign languages* Also included, 
for reference, is elementary education, comprising all the 
regular grade K-6 classroom teachers. Given these 
projections for 1986-87, the numbers of Florida graduates in 
the five shortage areas (disregarding the number of teachers 
teaching out of field) represent as little as 15 percent of 
the need in science and 19 percent in foreign languages. By 
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Table 24 

ProjectGd Teacher Susply end Demand 






4 
1 


2 












3 




Subject 
Fields 


Teachers 
Needed 

fxcluding 
Current 
Out of Field 


Teachers 
Heed 
Including 
Current 
Out of Field 


Proj . 
Florida 
iducation 
Graduates 
1984-85 


4 

fstimated 
Percentage 
Hew I eacnors 
Out of State 


EL em. Educ, 
f ngl ish 
Math 
Scf ence 
For. Lang, 
imot. Hardi. 


2,347 
749 
126 
674 
194 
392 


2,633 
1,318 

931 
1,140 

308 
.601 


1,422 
158 
143 
104 
36 
113 


62.1 

f 1 . 1 

68,9 
64.8 
82.0 
23.5 


Tot. Basic 
Tot. ixcep. 
Tot. Voc. 


6,081 
1,562 
394 


8,796 
2,312 
676 


2,620 
737 
149 


65.2 
53.2 
70.1 


Total 


8,036 


11,784 


3,506 


63.9 



•Taken irmn Apper^ix Table A15. 



contrast, the number of anticipated Florida graduates in 
elementary education meets 61 percent of the need. 

If the same percentages of out-of-state teachers are 
assuiiied~a risky assumption since these same fields are in 
critical need throughout the nation—the projected supply 
represents less than half of the need in emotionally ' " 
handicapped and science and about two thirds of the need i] 
English, If the number of out-of-field teachers was to be 
included in the equation, even with the most optimistic 
assumptions about the availability of out-of-state teacher 
candidates, the supply would fill less than half of the 
positions in these critical fields. 



Proi ectlons ; Beyond 1985 

As has been stated, projections of graduates of teacher 
education programs are available only through 1986-87. There 
are good reasons why long-term projections are available for 
grade K-12 programs but only short-terra projections for 
graduates of teacher education programs. Enrollments in K-12 
programs are chiefly a product of demographic trends. 
Enrollments within particular higher education programs, 
however, are determined not only by demography but also by 
such factors as current economic conditions, perceived future 
employment opportunities, the level of salaries and other 
benefits offered by various occupations, and the relative 
social status of competing occupations. Therefore, attempts 
here to make long-range projections of teacher supply are 
limited to demographic projections of those age rroupe .rhich 
provide the largest potential pool for new teachers. 
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During the ne^t few yaars the etate can expect annual overall 
enrollment incramBas of from 30,000 to 50,000-^or from 2 to 3 
percent "With staady inQreasas Qontinuing until at least the 
year 2000, Trends by grada laval show irragularitieB not 
seen whan viewing tha sdUQation system as a whole* Table 25 
looks at the parcantage of dif f arencas at f iva-year intervals 
in anrollments at the alamentary and secondary levalf and the 
corresponding population diffarenoas in tha 22-^24 and 25-29 
age groups , the age groups which might be ragardad as 
providing tha biggest pool for beginning taachers. The base 
year for thasa comparisons is 19S6, the last cansus year* 

Table 25 projecte a 22-perGant incraase in grades K«6 
enrollments from 1985 to 1990 aftd a lO-^paroant increase from 
1990 to 1995* Enrollments at grades 7-12 are projected to 
daarease by 8 parcent from 1985 to 1990 , but increase by 20 
peroent from 1990 to 1995 and by la parcent from 1995 to 
2000, 



Table 15 
Percentage Change 
In inroUntents, HLiT^rs of Teachers 
and NuTtoar of Teung Adults 
1980-2000 





PER 


C i N T A 


G E C 


HANOI 




1980 

to 
1985 


1985 
to 

WO 


199Q 
to 
1?9S 


1995 
to 

2000 


Grades 
□radts 7-11 
Total 




11.1 

-7.9 
7.9 


9.8 
19.7 
13.8 


-0.4 
17.5 
7.2 


Number of 
Classroom 
Teachers 


9.6 


7.4 


14.1 


7.7 


Agts 11-24 
Ages 25-19 
Total 


11.7 
10.4 
16.9 


-10.7 
i.9 

o.i 


4.1 
-10.7 

-5.7 


-9.4 

-1.6 
-4.5 



Tha projectad changes in the 22-24*year-old and 25-29-year- 
old age groups provida a sharp contrast to the K-12 trends. 
During tha 1980-85 par iod, when the youngest of the children 
born during tha post-World War II baby boom ware becoming 
adults, thesa age groups increasad by 17 parcent* TOiat is 
significant, therefora, is that tha state has been 
eKpariancing shortagas in spacific taaching fields during a 
period when, on ona hand, school enrollments hava tended to 
ba stable and, on the other, the pool of potential teachers 
has baan incraasing. 

Tha next fiftesn years present a complataly differant 
damographio picture* As indicated in Table 25, tha numbar of 
22 to 24 year olds is proj acted to decrease by 7 percent from 
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1985 to 1990 and by 6 percent more by 2000, According to the 
B^mm projections^ the 25-29 year age groups still feeling the 
impact of the baby tooom^ will inorease by 7 percent from now 
until 1990^ followad by a decrease of 12 percent from 1990 to 
2000. 

The nation as a whole ^ without the high in-migration trends 
historically experienced by Florida^ will doubtless see 
proportionately larger decreases than those shown in Table 
25. Thus the pool of out-of-state new teachers on which 
Florida has long relied can be eKpected to decrease at an 
even a faster rate than the in-state pool,. 

These two trends—projected increased enrollments in grades 
K-12 and a projected smaller potential teacher pool—taken 
together present a bleak picture for a long-te^ balance 
between teacher supply and demand in Florida. The five years 
from 1985 to 1990 will mark the beginning of a significant 
decrease in the size of the teacher pool. It is fortunate 
that during that period secondary school enrollments will 
ale© be decreasing. However, as has been pointed out, the 
current shortages have occurred during a period when the size 
of the potential teacher pool was increasing. Therefore, it 
would seem that, unless the state can influence many more 
le to make teaching their career choice or can tap 
tional groups of potential teachers in addition to young 
adults, the state will find it much harder to fill positions 
in critical fields in the neKt five years than it did during 
the five prior years. And beyond 199 0 the potential 
imbalance between supply and demand is even more critical, as 
the size of the potential teacher pool continues to decline 
at the same time that secondary school enrollments are 
sharply increasing. 
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Table All Estimatsd Numbsr of Vacancies^ Florida School 
Districts, Fall 1984 

Table A2 I Estimated Number of New Teachers Needed^ Florida 
School Districts, Fall 1984 
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Fall 1984 

Table A4 I Analysis of Vacancies, Florida School Districts, 
Fall 1984 

Table AS: Percentage Change in Number of Teacher Vacancies, 
Fall 1982 - Fall 1984 

Table A6t Nun±>er of Teacher Vacancies, Fall 1S82 Fall 1984 
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By School District 

Table AS: Number of Teachers Teaching Out of Field 

Table A9s Newly Certified Teachers 

Table AlO: Estimated Number of Graduates From Teacher Education 
Programs, Surv^ey Completed Fall 1984 

Table All: Number of Teacher Education Graduates, As a 
Percentage of All Fields 

Table A12i Projected Number of Teachers Needed Through 2000^01 

Table A13 1 Number of Teachers Expected to Terminate and 
Projected Need Through 1988-89 

Table A14 : Numbar of Teachers Expected to Terminate and 
Projected Need From 1989-90 to 2000-01 

Table AlBi Projected Teacher Supply and Demand 1985-86 
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Table A1 

Estimated Himh^r of Vacancies 
Florida School Districts 
Fall 19S4 



-H _ 1 _W_ H IRES 

Certifi^ 

Taught Idst Did Not Not Ctrtified Total 





Year in Another 


Teach Last Year 


In the 




Murnbtr of 


Total 


Subject 


Florida School 


In a Florida 


Appropriate 


of 


Unfilled 




Fields 


District 


School District 


Field 


New Hires 


Vacancies 


Vacanci< 


Elefn. EduG. 


441 


1 ,417 


78 


1,937 


95 


2,032 


EU Read. Spec. 


8 




2 


34 


1 


35 


inglfsh 


170 


566 


58 


794 


53 


847 


Math 


95 


399 


75 


570 


19 


589 


Sef enca 


99 


501 


124 


725 


44 


769 


Soc. Stud^ 


34 


34B 


3S 


467 


19 


486 










232 


16 


248 


Health/Pi 


63 


270 


13 


346 


12 


358 


Art 


17 


123 


3 


143 


7 


150 


Nusic 


49 


175 


6 


230 


10 


240 


Other 


34 


152 


16 


202 


16 


218 


Tot. Basic 


1,101 


4,144 


435 


5,680 


292 


5,972 


Ment. Har^f. 


33 


149 


33 


215 


24 


239 


Oca,/Phy- Ther. 


0 


18 


0 


IS 


16 


34 


phy. Inp, 


4 


B 


2 


14 


1 


15 


Speech Thar. 


31 


115 


10 


166 


31 


197 


Hear, /Visual 


11 


34 


2 


47 


1 


48 


iLD 


61 


170 


40 


271 


iS 


296 


imot. Handf. 


34 


171 


71 


276 


31 


307 


Gifted 


10 


33 


44 


87 


14 


101 


Hofne/Hos. 


5 


11 


0 


16 


2 


18 


Var. Excep- 


22 


77 


10 


10? 


12 


121 


Tot- Excep- 


211 


797 


211 


1,219 


156 


1,375 


Agrf - 


9 


39 


3 


51 


4 


55 


Bus^ 


14 


110 


2 


126 


9 


135 


Dist. 


5 


13 


4 


22 


5 


27 


Health 


1 


15 


0 


16 


1 


17 


Pl^. Serv. 


1 


1 


0 


2 


1 


3 


icon. 


19 


lor 


3 


129 


6 


135 


Tradts/Ind* 


8 


129 


9 


146 


19 


165 


Tot. Voc. 


57 


413 


21 


492 


45 


537 


Total 


1,371 


5,353 


3o 


7,391 


493 


7,884 
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Table A2 / • 
fstin>ated Miir^r of U^y Ttachlrs Needed* 
FLorfda ScheoL Districts 
Fall 1fS4 



NEW H I R e S 
Certified 
Did Not Not Ctrtifitd 

Teach Last Year In the Nur^r of Total Hyr^r 

Subject In a Florida A^ropriite Unfilled of Teacher 

Fields School District Field Vacancies Fieeded 

ilem. Edge. 1,417 78 95 1 591 

iU Read. Spec. i4 2 1 ' 27 

English S66 58 53 677 

Nath 39f 75 19 494 

science SOI 124 44 670 

Sec. Stud. 14S 35 19 402 

For. Lang. m 24 16 21? 

Health/Pi 270 13 12 295 

Art 121 3 7 133 

Music 175 6 10 191 

Other 111 16 16 184 

Tot, e^ic 4,. 1/^/. /j35 292 4 &71 

Hent. Handi. 149 33 24 206 

Oce,/Phy. Ther. 18 0 16 34 

Phy. Imp. S 2 1 11 

Speech Ther. 125 10 31 166 

Hear./Visual 34 2 1 37 

^LO 170 40 25 235 

imot. HareJi. 171 71 31 273 

Gifted 33 44 i4 01 

Kon^/Hos, n 0 2 13 

Var. Excep. 77 10 12 99 

Tot. EKcep. 797 211 156 1,164 

Agri. 39 3 4 46 

Bus. 110 2 9 ^21 

Dfst. 13 4 5 12 

Health 15 Q 1 15 

Pub. Serv. 1 0 1 2 

Home icon. 107 3 6 116 

Trades/Ind. 129 9 19 157 

TQt. Voc. 413 21 45 480 

JoUi 5,353 666 493 6,512 

•This excludes the positions filled by certified teachers who taught last year 
in another Florida school district. 
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TsbL© a5 
Analysis of Hires 
Fiorfda School Districts 
fail 1fS4 







f e ft T 
CERT 


I F I E U 


T n T A i ME 


? u y T & s @ 
7i n i K E 3 






Peroentag© 


Percentase 


Percentage 


Percentage 






Taufht Last 


Did Not 


Cart i f i ad 


N@b wertiTiea 






Year fn Another 


Teach Last Tear 


4 n i ue 


1 n 1 




Total UkMnDQr 


rloriQa scn^oL 


In a Florida 


A^^ropn ote 


Appropr i ate 


FfeLds 


of New Hires 


District 


School District 


Field 


Field 




1 j937 


£■3. r 


r Q.^ 


OA n 


L fl 




14 


5S n 
. U 


n 


©A 1 

r** > 1 




Erigl ish 




d^m 1 


f s.y 


05 7 


7 1 


Nith 


5f □ 


IS % 


SU B f 


^8 


13.1 


So! #nc# 




■ p. P 


SI ^ 




17-1 


S0€^ Stl^. 




10 ^ 


a P 




7.1 


For. Lan9- 






0£ ■ f 


89,8 


10.1 




346 


18.9 


81.1 


96!4 




Art 


143 


12.1 


87.9 


97,8 


2.2 


Nusf € 


230 


11.8 


TB.t 


97.2 


2.8 


□thgr 


202 


18.1 


81.8 


91.9 


8.1 


Tot. Basic 




11.0 


79. 0 


92.3 


7.7 


Nent. Hard!. 


215 


18.0 


81.0 


84.7 


15.1 


©ee*/Phy. Ther. 


18 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


D.O 


Phy. Inp. 


14 


30.0 


70.0 


85.7 


14.5 


Speech Ther. 


166 


10.0 


BO.O 


93.9 


6.1 


Hear ^/Visual 


47 


IS.O 


75.0 


95.7 


4-1 


SLD 


271 


16.4 


73.6 


85.3 


14.7 


imot, Handi* 


276 


16.6 


83.4 


74.4 


15.6 


□if tad 


S7 


23.1 


76.9 


49.4 


50.6 


H©ma/H©B^ 


16 


33.3 


66.7 


100.0 


0.0 


Var* Exc#p. 


109 


11.4 


77.6 


91.3 


8.7 


Tot. ixcep. 


1,119 


11.0 


79.0 


81.7 


17.1 


Agrf ^ 


SI 


17.8 


81.1 


94.1 


5.9 


ius. 


126 


11.4 


88.6 


98.4 


1.6 


Dlst. 


22 


17.8 


71.2 


81.8 


18.2 


Health 


16 


8.3 


91.7 


100.0 


0.0 


Pt^. ferv. 


2 


iO.O 


50.0 


100.0 


0*0 


H^a Econ. 


129 


14.9 


85.1 


97.7 


2.3 


Trades/Ind* 


146 


5.9 


94.1 


91.6 


6.4 


Tot. V0€. 


492 


11.1 


87.8 


95.7 


4.3 


Total 


7,391 


10.4 


79-6 


91-0 


9.0 
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Table A4 
Analysis of Vacancies 
FLopfd^ Sehool Distrfcts 
Fall 1f&4 



VACAIiClES 
Ptreentage Filled 
By New Hires 







Certified 


Not Certified 




Vacancies 




Estimated 


In The 


In The 




Unfilled or Fll 


Nui^er of 


A^ropriate 


Appropriate 


Percentage 


Out 


of Field 


F 1 el^s 


Vacincf es 


Field 


Field 


Unf 1 1 led 


Nurr^r 


Pereenti 








3.8 


4.7 


173 


8,5 




J? 


91 -4 


5.7 




3 


8,6 


Er^^i f sh 


RAT 


S6b9 


6,9 


6.2 


111 


13,1 


Hath 


589 


S4.0 


11.8 


3.2 




16.0 


icitnee 


76? 


78.1 


16.1 


5.7 


168 


11,9 




4S6 


8B-S 


7.1 


3.9 


54 


11.1 


For. Lang, 


i4S 




9-5 


6.5 


40 


16.0 


Htalth/PE 


358 


93.1 


3.5 


3.4 


25 


6.9 


Art 


150 


93.3 


2J 


4.7 


10 


6.7 


Music 


140 


93.1 


2.6 


4.2 


16 


6.8 


Other 


218 


Si. 2 


7.5 


7-3 


12 


14.8 


Tot. Basic 


5,971 


07. a 


7.3 


4.9 


^ ^6 


12,1 


Nent. Handf^ 


139 


76.1 


13.8 


10,0 


57 


23.8 


Deep/Phy. Ther, 


34 


53.7 


0.0 


46.3 


16 


46,3 


Phy* 


1i 


SO.O 


13-3 


6.7 


3 


20,0 


ipeteh Ther. 


197 


79.1 


5.1 


15,7 


41 


20.9 


Hear. /Visual 


48 


93.7 


4.3 


1,1 


3 


6.3 


SLD 


29$ 


78.3 


13.5 


8.3 


64 


21.7 


Emot. Hand!. 


307 


i6-9 


13.0 


10.1 


102 


33,1 


Gifted 


101 


41.6 


43.6 


13.9 


58 


57.4 




IS 


ia.9 


0.0 


11.1 


1 


11.1 


Var, ixeep. 


121 


82.2 


7.9 


9.9 


la 


17.8 


Tot, ixdep. 


1,37S 


73.3 


15,3 


11.3 


367 


26.7 


Agrf , 


§5 


87.3 


i.i 


7.3 


7 


12.7 


Bus* 


135 


91.8 


1,5 


6.7 


11 


3.2 


Dist. 


27 


66.7 


14.8 


18.5 


9 


33.3 


Health 


17 


94.1 


D.O 


5,9 


1 


5,9 


Pub. Serv. 


3 


66.7 


0.0 


33.3 


1 


33,3 


Home EcDfi. 


135 


93.3 


1.1 


4.4 


9 


6.7 


Trades/Ind. 


165 


81.8 


5.7 


11.5 


18 


17.2 


Tot, Voe. 


537 


87,6 


4,0 


8.4 


66 


11,4 


Total 


7,884 


85.3 


8,5 


6.1 


1,159 


14.7 
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Table AS 



percentage Change 


in NLirter of 


Teacher Vacancies 






Fall 


IfSl ' Fall 


19^ 








Vacarwies 


Vacancies 




Vacancies 






i i 


Fail 


Percentage 


ra L L 


Percentage 


Field 


19Si 


1 70J 


Change 


1984 


Change 


El^^ iduc- 




1,741 


2.8 


2,032 


16.6 


EU Read> Spec. 


61 


If 




3S 


20.7 


Errilish 


ifi 




24.3 


147 


14.5 


Nath 


401 


417 


9.0 


589 


14.8 


Seienc# 


141 


497 


44.1 


769 


54.7 


ioc. stiKi. 


111 


29B 


41.2 


486 


61.1 






107 






111.8 


Health/Pi 


301 




-11.6 


158 


/.n Q 

*»u.y 


Art 


92 


as 


-7.6 


150 


76.5 


Husfc 


114 


116 


-3.4 


140 


6.2 


Other 


146 


228 


56.1 


118 


-4.4 


T@t^ iasiQ 


4,161 


4,641 


11. S 


5,972 


28.6 






201 




239 


10.1 


Oce./Phy* Thar. 


2? 


30 


1.4 


14 


'11.7 


Phy* Imp. 


10 


17 


70,0 


15 


-11.8 


Speech Thar. 


iSi 


165 


-11-9 


197 


10.9 


Hear -/Visual 


60 


49 


-18. 1 


48 


-1.0 


SLD 


lis 


284 


-1.4 


196 


4.0 


Emot. Handi 




161 


-1.1 


107 


17.6 


Gifted 


6S 


74 


8.S 


101 


36.5 




i 


14 


180.0 


18 


18.6 


Var. fxcep. 




91 


-8,1 


121 


11.0 


Tot. Excep. 


1,241 


1,185 


-4.5 


1,375 


16.0 


Agri* 


31 


50 


-5.7 


55 


10.0 


Bus. 


102 


93 


-1.9 


115 


17.8 


Pist. 


14 


20 


-16.7 


27 


11. 0 


Health 


25 


29 


16.0 


17 


-41.4 


Piisp Serv- 


11 


3 


-76.9 


3 


0.0 


Home icon. 


62 


65 


4.8 


135 


107.7 


Trades/ I nd. 


131 


156 


-14.8 


161 


5.8 


T©t. Voe. 


461 


411 


-8.9 


517 


17.6 


Total 


5,866 


6,248 


6.5 


7,884 


16.2 
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Subjtct 
Field 

El^. iduc^ 
iU Read. 
Engl !sh 
Nath 
Scienga 
$oc^ Stud, 
For. Lang> 
Health/PE 
Art 

NUSIQ 

other 

Tot^ Basic 

Hent# Handf. 
Oec^/Phy. Ther^ 

ipeech Ther* 
Hear * /Visual 
SLD 

imotp Handle 
Gifted 

var^ ExQap. 
Tet. ixcep ^ 

Agrf . 
Bus. 

Dfst. 
Health 
Pub* ierv- 
Honm icon* 
Trades/Ind, 
Tot, yog . 

Total 



Table A6 
Nin^er of Teacher Vacanciei 
Fall 19S1 - Fall 1984 



Fal I 


Fall 


Fall 


1982 


1981 


1984 


1 69i 


1 742 


2,012 


61 


29 


35 


S92 


1^9 


847 


401 


437 


i89 


345 


497 


769 


211 


298 


486 


85 


107 


248 


301 


254 


358 


92 


Si 


150 


234 


226 


240 


146 


228 


218 


4,163 


4,^2 


5,972 


233 


202 


239 


29 


30 


34 


10 


17 


15 


18b 


163 


197 


60 


49 


48 


288 


284 


296 


264 


261 


307 


68 


74 


101 


5 


14 


IS 


99 


91 


121 


1,241 


1,185 


1,375 


ii 


50 


55 


102 


98 


135 


24 


20 


27 


25 


29 


17 


13 


3 


3 


62 


6S 


13S 


183 


156 


16S 


462 


421 


$37 


5,866 


6,248 


7,884 



40 



Vacjncf ts 
Parcentaqa 


in iach 
of All 


Field as a 
Vacancf es 


Fal I 


Fall 


Fal I 


1 70& 


1983 


1984 




27*9 


25.8 


1 0 


0.5 


0«4 


10-1 


1 1 .8 


10.7 




7-0 


7.5 


5.9 


sio 


9.S 


3.6 


4.8 


6*2 


1-4 


1-7 


3=1 


5.1 


4.1 


4*5 


1.6 


1-4 


1.9 


4.0 


3=6 


3*0 


2.5 


3.6 


2*8 


71.0 


74*3 


75,7 


4.0 


3.2 


3.0 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


3.2 


2.6 


2.5 


1.0 


0.8 


0.6 


4.9 


4.5 


3.7 


4.5 


4.2 


3.9 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


1.7 


1.5 


1*5 


21.2 


19.0 


17.4 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


0.4 


0-3 


0.1 


0,4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.7 


3.1 


2.5 


2*1 


7.9 


6.7 


6*8 


100.0 


100.0 


100*0 
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31 


1 


0 
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11.3 
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9 


I 


E14 
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16.6 
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14 




j 


It 
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16.4 
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14 


10 


1 


45 


75.6 24.4 
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i5 


8 


"0 


U 
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11.0 
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80 


27 


1 


ii 
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17 


1 


\ 
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17 


3 


2 


22 
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5.0 


74 


51 
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56 
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10,7 


17 


0 


0 


17 


100.9 


9.0 


10.6 


6.1 


yaltdfi 


? 


3 


0 


12 


r5,o 


21.0 


5.6 


14 


4 


1 


19 


n>i 


16.3 


§.6 


53.3 


yishinsten 


4 


4 


p 


I 


50,0 


50.0 


4.3 


18 


S 


0 


ie 


100,0 , 


0,0 


7.8 


125.0 



«Osdi eitaforiiai ii m sirtif jid" all m hlris In the iifimlni Tiichir ffegrsii ind ell tliesi ytieii if^lfEitions far cirtifieitisn in stfll piflEling. 
Thergferi, the ^mtm sti§ii fer sut'sf'fisld imhm in Dade is ijch iiighir thin fsr sther diitrlcti, 
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Table AS 

fiurtfer of Teachtrs Teaching Out of Field^^ 



Fall 19S3 
Mifnfa^r of PTE Teachers 



-jll 19S4 
NL^^^r of PTE Taachers 



Subject 




1 

Teaching 






Out sf 


Percentage 


Fi elds 


Tota I 


r 1 eiQ 


2/1 


El^n^ Erfuc, 


28 114 




0»7 


El. R^ad^ Sp^^m 






1.5 


End I f Eh 


f g^OTf 




7.0 


Hath 


? g 3Tf3 




7*7 


icience 


4,574 


189 


a. 9 




4,408 


lis 


i.i 


For* Lang. 


1,143 


65 




H#alth/Pf 


4,f03 


108 


4!2 


Art 


1,456 


17 


2.6 


Husie 


2,165 


47 


2.2 


Other 


1,881 


56 


1.0 


Tot* iasfo 


62,217 


1,102 


1.7 




1,750 


81 


4.7 


OQCp/Fhy, Thar, 


151 


1 


0.7 


Phy* ifip. 


176 


12 


6.8 


Sf^eh Th©r* 


1,144 


15 


1.1 


Hear, /Visual 


382 


6 


1.7 


iLD 


i,2ii 


137 


6.1 


IiT^tp Hand!. 


1,1S4 


1^ 


14.5 


Off ted 


1,007 




19.1 


MoiM/Hos. 


268 


0 


0.0 


Var, iKcep. 


1,587 


79 


5.0 


T©t* EKees. 


10,0^ 


694 


6.9 


Air! , 


470 


14 


5.2 




1,100 


51 


2.4 


Dist, 


144 


15 


4.1 


Health 


211 


14 


6.6 


Pub* Strv, 




4 


5.8 


Ham icon. 


1,110 


18 


1.4 


Tradts/I^* 


2,717 


93 


1.4 


Tot, Voe. 




218 


1.0 


Tota^^ 


79,329 


1,114 


4.1 





5 






Teaching 


6 


4 


Out of 


Percen 


Tc*tal 


Field 


5/4 


eQ,Q 1 1 


286 


1.0 


1 , 079 


16 


1.4 


f , / 0 I 


569 


7.4 




4QS 


7.0 


4,E. ? 


466 


9»7 


4,736 


177 


8.0 


1 666 


1 1** 




5'005 


287 


5.7 


1 .615 


S? 


3.5 


2,199 


14 


1.6 


1,075 


105 


5.1 


65,500 


2,715 


4,1 


1,7^7 


74 


4.1 


m 


0 


0.0 


190 


s 


4.2 


1,174 


14 


1.0 


183 


1 


0.5 


2,294 


106 


4.6 


1,345 


110 


15.6 


1,099 


167 


14.5 


180 


2 


0-7 


1,813 


68 


1.7 


10,689 


^1 


7,0 


4B6 


17 


3.6 


2,116 


89 


3.3 


339 


12 


1.4 


107 


3 


3.9 


55 


1 


1.1 


1,428 


48 


1.4 


2,710 


108 


3.9 


7,562 


282 


3,7 


81,751 


1,748 


4.5 



*iQureas For basic and v^atienal pr©gran®, the Course Code Data File; for exceptional 
p^rogr^, the Ar^l Data Report of the Sureau of fdyeatfon for Exceptional Stydents. 
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Table Af 
Newly Certiffed Teachtrs* 













n L£TOS| 






2 




i*er k 1 T I 


Cert 1 f 1 ed 




1 


NLiT^er ss 






as a 


Progranm 


NuT^^r 




N©H Teachers 


Per cents 3^ 


Percentage 


Certi f f ^ 


of All Fields 


Fall 19SS*^ 




Qi ALL r 1 eLuS 


E I em . Educ * 




35.3 


1,417 


27.4 


159.6 


EL. Read^ Ipac. 


120 


2-1 


24 


0.5 


"^0.0 


ingl ish 


427 


7.6 




11.0 




Nath 


274 


4.9 


399 


7.7 




Scitnce 


460 


8.2 


501 


9.7 


i.9 




181 


3.2 


348 


6.7 


52.1 


For. Lang. 


215 


3.8 


172 


3.3 


124.8 


Htalth/Pi 


330 


5.9 


270 


5.2 


122.1 


Art 


124 


2.2 


123 


2.4 


100.8 


Nusie 


161 


1.9 


175 


3.4 


94.3 


T©t* Basic 


4,275 


76.2 


3,996 


77.4 


107.0 


Ntnt. Handle 


240 


4.3 


149 


2-9 


160.8 




S 


C.I 


8 


0.2 


95.2 • 


Speech Ther* 


148 


2.6 


125 


2-4 


118.7 


Hear. /Visual 


74 


1.3 


34 


0-7 


219.5 


SLD 


26? 


4-i 


170 


3.3 


157.1 


Emotp Handle 


146 


2.6 


171 


3-3 


85.5 


Gifted 


28 


O.i 


33 


0.6 


84.7 


Var. ixcep^ 


97 


1-7 


77 


1.5 


126.2 


Tot. Exeep. 


1,009 


13.0 


768 


14.9 


131.4 


Agrt - 


25 


0.4 


39 


O.S 


63-3 


ius« 


95 


1.7 


110 


2.1 


86-5 


Health 


76 


1.4 


15 


0.3 


518.2 


H@me icon. 


71 


1.3 


107 


2.1 


^.2 


Tradts/Ind. 


56 


1.0 


129 


2.5 


43.6 


Tot. Voc. 


323 


5.8 


400 


7.7 


80.8 


Total 


5,60a 


100,0 


5,164 


100.0 


108.6 



*Ffpst*tirim certfffeates issued ^ring 1984-85. Source: Active C^rtfffeate file 
**Taken from Cel. 1, Table Ai. 
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Table AlO 
Est f mated Nur^r of Graduates 
Fr&n Tsachtr Education Progrenfs* 
Survey CofTplettd Fall 19S4 



Prograrf® 

Elern» fdu£» 

lU Read* Spec. 

English 

Hath 

icftnce 

Boo. Stud* 

For* Lang, 

Health/Pf 

Art 

Nuife 

Other 

Tot* igsic 

Hentp Hahdi. 
Phy* Inp* 
Speech Ther, 
Hear. /Visual 
SLD 

Emot. Hand!. 
Gifttd 
Hefne/Hos* 
Var. EJteep* 
lot, ixeep . 

Agri . 

Health 
H&itm icon* 
Trades/Ind, 
Tot* Voc . 

Total 



1983^84 
Projected** 

111 
132 
128 
10S 
133 

Z9 
359 

60 
102 
7 

1,341 

167 
4 
68 
33 
162 
107 
Z 
0 
11 
577 

16 
63 

8 

8 

44 

46 
185 

3,101 



2 

1981^54 
Actual 

1,446 
129 
110 
75 
66 
140 
17 
126 
68 
99 
0 

1,494 

165 

0 

107 

28 
236 

91 

15 
3 

33 
697 

12 
43 
11 
10 
17 
51 
144 

3,315 



3 

1984^85 
Projected 

1,115 

87 
144 
106 

70 
151 

17 
310 

65 
111 
4 

1,411 

1S2 
0 
111 

17 
141 

97 

15 
1 

14 
710 

14 
41 
11 
S 
14 
11 
117 

1,148 



1935-86 
Projected 

1,412 
108 
158 
141 
104 
151 

16 
111 

60 
117 
8 

1,618 
169 

i 

124 

29 
251 
113 

16 
3 

35 
740 

14 
47 
13 
10 
16 
49 
149 



Prej ecttd 

1,449 
111 
166 
158 
117 
165 

44 
111 

Si 
122 

12 
1,711 

178 
1 

117 

19 
163 
123 

16 
1 

16 
765 

14 
51 
13 

S 

16 
47 
146 



1,517 



3,641 



Bastd on a survey of deans of 16 Florida colltges and dtpartments of #dycation. 
media spec?slfits, guf dance eounstlors, or other nonclassroom ttachers. 
**NLinbar of graduitts for 1983^84 projected on the 1983 survey. 
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Does not Include 



SP/Mli 8/01/85 



Table All 

Hurtser of Teacher iduc^tion Graduites 
As a Ptrcentag© of All Ffelds 



1 1 

19S3-S4 1981-84 
Progran^ Projected Actual 



Eletn. iduc. 


17.77 


43.34 


El. Reed. Iptc. 


3.61 


3.85 


Engl ish 


4.14 


3,58 


Nath 


4.11 


2.25 


Scienct 


1.46 


1.96 




4.27 


4.18 


For. Lang. 


0.91 


0,81 


Health/Pf 


11.57 


9.78 


Art 


1.91 


2.04 


Husia 


1.29 


2.97 


Othtr 


0.21 


0.00 


Tot. iasiQ 


75.44 


74.77 


Nent. Handi - 


5.17 


5.55 


Phy. Inp. 


0.13 


0.00 


Speech Ther, 


2.84 


1.21 


Hear. /Visual 


1.05 


0.82 


SLD 


5.22 


7.07 


imot. Handi . 


3.45 


2.74 


Gifted 


0.06 


0.45 




0.00 


0.09 


Var. ixcep. 


0.48 


0.98 


Tot. E^cep, 


18.59 


20.91 


Agrf - 


0.52 


0.16 


Sus. 


2.03 


1.29 


Dfst, 


0.26 


0.11 


Health 


O.li 


0.10 


Hem fcon^ 


1,42 


Q.il 


Tradts/lnd. 


1.48 


1.51 


Tot. V0€. 




4.32 


Total 


100*00 


100.00 



ERIC 



3 


4 


i 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


Projected 


Projected 


Projected 


40.49 


40.41 


39,79 


2.66 


1.06 


3.03 






4.56 


3.25 


4.05 


4.32 


2.16 


2.94 


3.47 


4.63 


4.14 


4.53 


1.14 


1.02 


1.21 


9.54 


8.84 


3.84 


2. 00 


1.71 


1.51 


3.79 


3.61 


3.3S 


0.12 


0.23 


0.13 


74.21 


74.71 


74.99 


5.61 


4.81 


4.^ 


O.QO 


0,03 


0.03 


3.42 


3.53 


1.21 


0.81 


0,81 


0.78 


7.44 


7.14 


7.23 


2.98 


3.21 


3.37 


0.46 


0.45 


0.44 


0.09 


0.09 


O.OS 


1 .04 


0.99 


0.98 


21.87 


21.05 


21.00 


0.43 


0.40 


0.38 


1.19 


1.34 


1.40 


0.40 


0.37 


0.16 


0.25 


0.28 


0.14 


0.43 


0.45 


0.44 


1.02 


1.39 


1.29 


1.91 


4.24 


4,01 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 
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Table A12 
Projtcted N^xr^er of Teachers Needed 
Through 2000-01 



Total 

Ttachers Additienal 





19S4-S5 


1981-86 


1986-87 


1987-83 




11,638 


1,117 


1,147 


2,670 


EU Readp Spec* 


1,185 


49 


57 


68 


En0l 1 sh 


7 669 


761 


618 


164 


Math 


sisii 


540 


446 


401 




4,798 


656 


577 


141 


iDC« StLMjp 


4,714 


444 


362 


314 


For* Lins- 


1,689 


114 


194 


186 


Health/Pl 


5,139 


159 


107 


194 


Art 


1,674 


141 


130 


119 


Husie 


2,100 


121 


110 


114 


Other 


2,115 


100 


179 


171 


Tot. Basip 


68,755 


5,ro5 


1,417 


5,566 


Nent. Har^iS 


1,611 


1D7 


196 


196 


Occ./Phy* Ther. 


161 


2a 


1@ 


29 


Phy, Imp* 


177 


14 


14 


14 


Sfseeeh Th tr^ 


1,281 


171 


177 


187 


H^arp /Visual 


117 


41 


41 


44 


iLP 


2,141 


119 


141 


241 


Emot« Hand!* 


1,116 


119 


110 


128 


Gifted 


1,016 


117 


160 


169 


H©mt/Hos, 


161 


18 


16 


11 


Var* Exeep* 


1,701 


111 


111 


113 


Tot* ixcep. 


9,973 


1,336 


1,307 


1,316 


Agri , 


434 


4? 


41 


37 


Bus, 


2,106 


141 


98 


78 


Dist. 


118 


16 


10 


17 


Health 


106 


16 


11 


11 


Pub* itry. 


55 


1 


1 


2 


Home Eeon. 


1,411 


111 


100 


88 


Trades/Ind, 


2,719 


170 


120 


96 


Tot* VOQ* 


7,131 


531 


394 


118 


Total 


86,264 


7,172 


7,117 


7,130 



*Additionai Ttechers Needed is the total mufcer of teachers in 
keep up with prQjected number of students (See Appendix Table! 
well as new teachers need^i. 



Teachers Needed* 



1988-89 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1991-96 


2000-01 


3,188 


1,118 


1,617 


1,171 


1 , 893 


87 


S9 


103 


44 


30 


464 


470 


547 


1,187 


1,017 


137 


342 


400 




709 


483 


490 


c/.n 




or £ 


164 


268 


315 


696 


189 


174 


177 


195 


303 


277 


174 


278 


332 


113 


419 


128 


130 


148 


196 


168 


119 


222 


348 


191 


119 


164 


166 


189 


2^ 


248 


1,781 


1,870 


6,634 


7,102 


6,491 


191 


198 


216 


271 


157 




30 


32 


IS 


14 


14 


11 


16 


19 


16 


101 


206 


222 


201 


196 


46 


47 


51 


52 


49 


118 


142 


266 


348 


311 


255 


159 


277 


317 


320 


101 


101 


118 


116 


109 


15 


15 


18 


26 


21 


115 


117 


115 


166 


137 


1,216 


1,233 


1,351 


1,576 


1,460 


30 


31 


36 


76 


66 


46 


47 


69 


149 


187 


11 


13 


16 


43 


35 


8 


3 


10 


17 


11 


1 


1 


1 


6 


4 


69 


70 


84 


100 


167 


19 


60 


86 


299 


216 


226 


230 


302 


900 


706 


7,124 


7,533 


8,188 


9,978 


8,657 



the prior years, minus attrition, plus the rej^ber needed to 
I A13*A14)- Inclines vaeancies due t© interdi strict moves as 
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EKLC 



Tibli A13 

Mbit of TiKhirs Expicted ts Iiriiiinata 
and Prsjectid led 
Through 1901-8?* 



mm 



1986'87 





TSt2l 


nm 


m 


m 


TOT 


m 


m 


IJilD TO! 




11,61 


l,sii 


606 2,117 32,W4 


1,541 


806 2,347 33J50 




i,i 




21 


49 


1,207 


27 


30 


" 57 1,i!8 


English 


7,669 


m 


134 


763 


7,803 


642 


■14 


628 7 78? 


M 




418 


101 


540 


5,915 


447 


•1 


446 ! 914 




4,798 


572 


S4 


656 


4,aii 


581 


'6 


177 4 875 




4,714 


361 


SI 


444 


4,807 


369 


4 


362 4 801 


For, Lang, 




184 


30 


214 


1,719 


188 




194 1 72S 


Hlilth/PE 


%m 


166 


91 


359 


5,211 


171 


16 




Art 


1,674 


112 


10 


142 


1,705 


114 


16 


130 1,^1 




2,309 


178 


42 


221 


2,341 


1S2 


28 


210 2'371 


Othir 


1,13! 

-1 — 


162 


38 


200 


2,161 


Ml 


13 


179 ? 177 




61,715 


4,441 


1,164 


5,701 


?0,D19 


4,529 


tpi 


5 417 70 m 


Nenti Hindu 


1,61! 


17a 


29 


207 


1,642 


181 


15 


196 1,657 


to./Phyi Ther. 


162 


25 


1 


2i 


161 


25 


1 


28 167 




177 


n 


3 


14 


181 


11 


i 


U IB 


SptiQh mfi 


1,282 


147 


24 


171 


1,306 


149 


27 


177 1 331 


Heir./Visyal 


357 


36 


7 


42 


364 


M 


6 


42 170 


ILD 


2.141 


220 


39 


25? 


2,180 


224 


1? 




Imt Hindi. 


1,256 


228 


91 


119 


1,34i 


211 


87 


M 1 4!4 


Oifttd 


1,D26 


n 


Si 


157 


1,101 


77 


8! 


160 1,191 


Heie/Hoi. 


m 


13 


5 


18 


266 


14 


2 


16 26f 


Vir* iKeep, 


1,702 


90 


31 


121 


1,713 


92 


20 


112 1,^3 


TDt. Um, 


9,978 


1,023 


31! 


1,336 


10,291 


1,041 


264 


1,107 10,155 




HI 


It 
41 


8 


49 


492 


42 


■1 


41 491 


ius. 




100 


40 


141 


2,347 


102 


'4 


98 2,142 


Dist. 


m 


20 


6 


26 


144 


io 


'1 


10 141 


HEaltli 


m 


13 


4 


16 


210 


11 


0 


13 209 


Sirv, 


ss 


2 


1 


3 


56 


2 


0 


2 56 


te icsn. 


\,m 


100 


25 


125 


1,447 


102 


■3 


100 1,445 


Trades/!nd. 


2,719 


123 


47 


170 


i,767 


125 


•5 


120 2,762 


Mj Vee, 


7,il1 


399 


131 


511 


7,661 


407 


'14 


394 7,649 


Total 


16,164 


1,363 


1,709 


i,m 


87,973 


5,979 1^ 


,158 


7,117 89,111 



lim 

1,561 
■ 17 
650 
453 
591 
173 
191 
275 
115 
114 
168 

4,588 



19i7'e8 
m liEED 



TOT 



im 



1988=19 



TOI 



1,109 2,670 34,159 

4i i 1,279 

=86 564 7,701 

'49 403 5,865 

'50 541 4,825 

•49 124 4,51 

•4 186 1,^1 

19 294 5,286 

14 129 1,735 

19 214 1,400 

5 173 i,lS2 



1,582 1,606 3,188 35,765 

17 60 17 1,119 

659 ■195 464 7,507 

459 -122 337 5,743 

599 '116 481 4,709 

378 '114 264 4,637 

193 '19 174 1,702 

279 '5 174 5,281 

117 11 118 1,746 

187 12 119 2,432 

170 ' 6 164 2,176 



978 5,566 71,905 4,649 1,133 5,781 73,038 



184 12 196 1,669 

16 3 29 170 

12 2 14 185 
151 35 137 1,369 

37 7 44 177 

127 14 241 i,213 

236 92 318 1,526 

71 91 169 1,282 

14 1 15 270 

93 10 113 1,7^ 

1,057 279 1,336 10,835 

42 '5 37 486 

104 ' 26 78 2,116 

21 "4 17 339 

13 "2 11 ,207 
1 '1 1 55 

104 -16 88 1,429 

117 -31 96 2,731 

413 '85 328 7,564 



186 9 195 1,679 

26 4 30 174 

12 3 14 188 
151 IP 103 1,419 

17 9 46 186 

230 5 23a 2,221 

239 16 255 1,542 

79 14 103 1,307 

14 1 15 271 

94 11 115 1,794 

1,070 145 1,216 10,930 

43 '11 ID 474 

105 -59 46 2,258 

21 -f 12 331 

13 -5 8 201 
2-1 1 54 

105 '16 69 1,393 

128 '69 59 2,662 

418 '191 116 7,372 



6,058 \,m 7,130 90,304 6,137 1,087 7,224 91,!90 



TEllflsistiiitid Mtiiter sf Tiaohirs fiiedri m te lirainitiaft 
GRg^Teichirs Niidid Out to inrollmetiE orewtl) 
{ntgitivf nurtsr miins fsip tiiEhers ntided) 
NilBsNabir of Riplidifiiint Tiiehiri ieiW {firm + Sro) 
TOTsProliEtid Nuittr of Teachirs Hiedad (Tatat for pm year + Hsed) 



•Projections based on prejieted inrollments 
pregriin growth through 1986-87, 



ei 7'11 prsjieted spritfly, Exeeptionai Projectioni nfleet ixpeeted 
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RJC 



i m 

51 



Tible ilU 

fitniep sf Tiiehen Epettd to TirniMti 
and PrejC'Sti'l flesd 
Freffl ie-90 to 200Q'Q1« 







1989-90 






1990 


■91 






1995- 








2000-01** 






TERH 


m 


NIED 


1st 


IM 


iO 


HEEP 


TOT 


JM 


m 




TOT 


TiiN 


m 


WE 


TOT 




.1,691 


1,61? l,Mi 


1?,40Z 


1,611 


1,996 


1,617 19,198 


1,SI8 
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TibL# A15 
Projected Teacher Supply and Demand 
1985^86 
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•Taken from Appendix Table A9, Teacher Supply mnd Demand in Florida^ Third Annual Report 
NO information available on which to make an estimatt. 
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FLORIDAi A STATI OF lOUCATIONAL DISTINCTION. "Or a sifilGwIde air®raa@ sduanti^n.! 
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